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PREFACE. 



As a book of travelling adventure this little work is a 
sequel to " Servia, the Youngest Member of the European 
Family," but its politics are a sequel to the order of ideas 
developed in *• TheGoth and the Hun" and the ''Highlands 
and Islands of the Adriatic." In short, I regard Austria 
and Turkey as the two local counterpoises to Russian 
ambition, and that the rest of the substitutes in vogue 
with various parties, such as Byzantine Empires, Diebrec- 
zin Republics, German democracy of the Frankfort school, 
re-establishment of Poland by the efforts of the Polish 
emigration, etc., etc., to be bubble schemes, nay more 
pro-Russian, because they are anti-Turkish and anti- 
Austrian. 

This is as clear as day light. 

The battle of Navarino led to the Russian invasion 
of 1 828-9. The aggravated weakness of Turkey after this 
struggle, allowed Mohammed-Ali to send his troops right 
through Syria and Asia Minor to Kiutahia. The treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi was the oflfspring of this combination 
of events. The treaties of 1838 and 1841 made things 
all right, but the Hungarian revolt having paralyzed 
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Austria as a sentinel on the Lower Danube, and compelled 
her in spite of the utmost reluctance to seek assistance 
of her natural rival ; the door was again opened to Russian 
ambition on the Turkish frontier. We all know that the 

m 

Ultra Magyar party did not mean to serve Russia. The 
blind mole that burrows its way through the levee of 
the Mississipi does not intend to submerge millions of 
acres. 

Austria and Turkey, however differing from each other 
in degrees of civilization, are realities; while the others 
are airy projects. If these two Empires had not been built 
up by the slow hand of centuries, and if they had not tena- 
ciously resisted the efforts to pull them asunder, it would 
then be high time te seek other combinations. It is true 
that Mr. Kossuth tells us that we are more in need of Hun- 
gary and of Poland thay they of us, and that we may find 
ourselves excluded from the guarantee of Continental li- 
beralism against Russian ambition! Considering that 
Mr. Kossuth is a Slaav by birth, nationality, and even name, 
(Deer) — that of the Slaavic nations not one is in the en- 
joyment of constitutional liberty ; considering that of the 
Saxon nations and cognate Scandinavians all are without 
a single exception in the enjoyment of this form of govern- 
ment , we stand aghast at the brilliant imagination of this 
original genius. 

The great contrast between the Saxon nations of the 
West and the Slaavic of the East is, that the former deve- 
loping a third Estate have preserved their independence, 
although constituting like Belgium, Holland, Denmark, etc., 
mere handfulls of men ; while the national independence 
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of the larger masses of population in Poland and that po- 
lyglot region called Hungary (but really more Slaavic 
than Hun ) has succumbed because they were jobbed by 
oligarchical cliques with whom the bulk of the people 
had no sympathy. This was the case with Poland and 
eminently so with Hungary from 1828 to 1848. 

What then are we to think of the unthinking multitude 
who continue to heap upon the most accurate and con- 
scientious observers of the nature of nations the terms 
" Advocate of absolutism", '* Agent of the Continental 
Despots," " Enemy of the liberties of Poland," etc., etc.? 
Lord Aberdeen seems to be the especial butt of these 
assailants, and in my humble opinion a more thoroughly 
British Minister than this statesman never sat in our 
Cabinet. As far as my reading has gone, none of the 
profound thinkers and eminent writers of the various classic 
periods of our literature from Bacon to Burke has ever 
been carried away with the idea that our glorious consti- 
tution could be exported to all parts of the continent like an 
assortment of slop sellers wares ; and if his Lordship thinks 
that our efforts and sympathies are utterly thrown away 
on nations to whom nature appears to have refused the 
stubborn perseverance to conquer their liberties or the 
discriminating moderation to retain them , he only pays 
the nobler homage to our own peculiar national qualities. 
We have neither the rapid intelligence and charming 
exposition of the Frenchman ; nor the recondite astuteness 
of the Slaav ; nor the high sense of beauty of the Italian ; 
our painting is good, but not great; our sculpture and 
music are null ; our architecture is, with rare exceptions, 
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abominable, but we have surely reared the grandest and 
most august political edifice that the world has as yet 
seen. Let us be content then to worship at the shrine of 
Britannia. To erect a similar temple has not been given 
to all the Gentiles. Variety of structure and division of 
labour is the law of God in all the material universe; 
why should it not be so in the organism of human so- 
ciety? If whole families of nations have from age to age, 
in consequence of some occult law of physiology, a uni- 
form political developement, the intelligence that refuses 
to acknowledge in this a Higher Will than that of mere 
soldiers, statesmen and agitators must indeed be " darkness 
visible". 

But the equilibrium of the East of Europe concerns us 
directly both as a European and as an Oriental power. 

On four occasions since the great settlement of religious 
differences by the treaty of Westphalia, the balance of 
power has been endangered : — by the Turks of the se- 
venteenth century, — by Louis the Fourteenth , — by 
Napoleon the 1st — and now by the Russians. In the 
three struggles that preceded the treaties of Carlowilz, of 
Utrecht, and of Vienna, Austria fought the battles of Europe 
in fighting her own. I therefore congratulate my fellow 
countrymen on Austria by the treaty of December, re- 
maining in consonance with her great and glorious ante- 
cedents ; while at the head of the French nation is a Sove- 
reign who, more truly great than Napoleon and Louis le 
Grand, seeks the glory of France by the drawn sword of 
European justice. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE DIPLOMATIC CRISIS BEFORE THE WAR. 



The storm did not burst on a sudden. Dark clouds and 
vivid gleams were a-windward all the summer and autumn i)?^?) 
of last year; and it was with curiosity wound up to the 
highest pitch, that I packed my wallet, and turned my face 
to Ollmutz, where the Emperors of Austria and Russia 
were to meet - ostensibly to enjoy the great military spec- 
tacle of nearly fifty thousand tried and exercised troops 
manoeuvring on the plains of Moravia. It was on a 
Thursday morning in the end of September that I left Lille, 
and on the Saturday night I descended at the station of 
Ollmutz — so brief is now the period requisite to clear the 
wide space between one of the great hives of French 
industry, and the immediate vicinity of the frontiers of 
Hungary and Poland. 

Next morning, in bright and cool September sunshine, 
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I proceeded to the camp which was three miles out of town, 
and recognised various regiments which I had seen at the 
close of the Hungarian war, bronzed and tattered with that 
gigantic struggle, but now all freshly refitted, and com- 
pletely equipped, and organised to meet the buffets of a 
new blast, blow whence it might. Field mass was recited 
in the open air, the Emperors kneeling under a gorgeous 
canopy. The whole army was drawn up in a vast paral- 
lelogram, and the elevation of the host telegraphed to the 
most distant battalions. A long shrill blast of the trumpet 
sounded to horse, and the two Emperors with fourteen 
members of reigning houses, and a brilliant cortege of no 
less than sixty generals with their full decorations, pranced 
gently along the extended line, and then settling them- 
selves at a convenient point — the whole army marched past 
— each general officer heading his own regiment and then 
riding in a curvet made his best bow and joined the staffs 
of the Emperors. 

There was Paskievitch — a septuagenarian short and 
thiekset — but with a firm seat on horseback; the cool clear- 
headed tactician of Erivan and Poland : then no doubt little 
dreaming that the skill of a Prussian Lieutenant and the fear 
of being inclosed by a French, a British and an Austrian 
army would a few months hence make him turn his back 
on Silistria. 

The military spectacle was certainly splendid — the troops 
were all in Sunday parade order, and as the thrilling tones 
of one band died away, another came on, heading a corps of 
different arms, costume and atchievements, with the tattered 
flag fluttering in the breeze, and recalling the days of 
Leipzig and Temeswar. 

Ollmutz, the key of upper Moravia, is a very strong 
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fortress. Within the walls the architecture is not elegant, but 
solid and substantial — apparently of the age of Charles VI. 
The archiepiscopal palace situated on an eminence , with 
luxuriant garden ground at its base , overlooks the wide 
expansive plain. Here the present vigorous and intel~ 
ligent young Monarch of Austria received the imperial 
sceptre from the feeble hands of his uncle Ferdinand, and 
here he now resided with Nicholas as his guest. On an 
eminence near Ollmutz, is a large detached fortress, the 
Tafelberg, which is the key of the place, being, as the name 
denotes, a hill plateau. Every resource of modern art has 
been put in requisition to make this a secure stronghold. 
Farther away, on this great military occasion, the mimic 
lines of attack and defence were thrown up for the 
spectacle. Guns and sandbags stood on the ramparts, — and 
parallels were furnished with sappers, miners, and all 
the paraphernalia of destruction, as suggested by the most 
recent discoveries in physical science. Under a platform 
firmly roofed over with timber to resist the heaviest 
wreck or fragment of an explosion, stood the two Emperors 
with their staffs, and at a signal given the siege commenced. 
The cannon roared, the assailants scaled the rampart — the 
garrison repelled, the electric fluid was applied to the art 
of destruction ; the great mine exploded ; the heavy cannon 
flying up in the air, with hundreds of tons of earth which, 
seen against the vivid flames that flashed over all the breadth 
and heigh th of the perpendicular, appeared for a brief instant 
like the diverging black figures on a yellow fan. Suddenly 
a hail of clods, some a ton weight, fell around us, and 
shook to its foundations the massive timber palladium 
under which we stood, — and at some distance outside killed 
a soldier dead on the spot, — so diflicult is it with the best 
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precautions to avoid accident when mimic warfare is at- 
tempted on the grand scale. 

The martial figure of the Emperor of Russia was promi- 
nent in these and subsequent scenes, while the political crisis 
added to the interest of the conjuncture. The ill judged 
attempt to wrest from the House of Hapsburg the military 
possession of Hungary which she had held for nearly two 
centuries by virtue of the treaties of Carlovitz and Passa- 
rovitz , had had for its result — what had been clearly 
foreseen by all persons who had studied Hungary from the 
English point of view — an extraordinary developemcnt of 
Russian ambition on the Lower Danube, -— or, to use a 
home phrase, Austria's difiiculty was Russia's opportunity, 
and that cordial understanding between Great Britain and 
our ancient ally Austria, which is the true check on Russia, 
had been studiously broken down to the benefit of the Co- 
lossus of the north, by the extreme fanatics of London and 
Vienna, Every effort of studious exasperating malice had 
been resorted to by the democrats of England to rivet 
Austria's exclusive intimacy with, and dependence on 
Russia, In London the strong case of the ancient nations 
of Hungary against their Ultra Magyar oppressors was 
studiously kept in the back ground, while in Vienna every 
effort was made to induce the Austrians to believe that 
England was her enemy, and to hide from her the fact that 
the approvers of M' Kossuth are a clique that cannot 
muster 5 p. cent of our united Legislature, which comprises 
above a thousand persons the most eminent in this great 
realm for property and intelligence. 

Nor was the Emperor of Russia behind hand in seconding 
this notable project of our British democrats. The superior 
military hierarchy of Austria had been covered with the 
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orders, and had been the objects of ihe flatteries of a Prince 
who can match Louis XIV in imposing dignity and refined 
courtesy. Here, at Ollmutz, he had marched with a ve- 
teran battalion as one of themselves, and in the military 
spectacles a well timed word of flattery was never a want- 
ing to the leading Generals of the Austrian army. He 
was accompanied to Ollmutz by his Chancellor, Count 
Nesselrode; a statesman of small physical stature, but 
whose eyes sparkled with intelligence and whose conversa- 
tion has all that point and perspicuity, and even that 
unconscious elegance of form for which the most eminent 
diplomatic men are remarkable. And from what I heard 
from other parties I am convinced that the recent aggres- 
sive policy of Russia was entered on in direct opposition to 
those able counsels which his experience enabled him to 
give. There can be no doubt that the Emperor Nicholas 
never anticipated tbe general collapse of the peace of Eu- 
rope which has since taken place — not even a great war 
of aggression upon Turkey ; all he had in his head was a 
bullying message and another diplomatic concession to 
dovetail his hold of the unfortunate Ottoman Empire ; and 
a personage who has been for many years on terms of in- 
timacy with the Emperor Nicholas said to me : *' JfEm- 
pereur a des velleites pour une con quite de la Turquie, 
mais non pas la volonte. " And I am assured by another 
person, now occupying one of the most important diploma- 
tic posts in Europe, that Prince MenschikofF had positive 
instructions not to put his ultimatum unless he was sure of 
its being accepted. The way in which he had knocked over 
Fuad Efl'cndi and carried all before him induced him to put 
the ultimatum, and thus the Emperor was committed. 
Unbending pride, not the ambition that dares all 

i. 
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Europe, was the rock, on which Nicholas split. Evacuation 
(at that time the basis sine qua non of all arrangement) in- 
volved the fall of the Russian prestige in Turkey, which 
had been so carefully built up for so many years : a 
severe, but merited penalty, and it is the want of moral 
courage to incur this minor penalty that has involved him 
in the larger one of war with the first powers of Europe — 
the issue of which may curtail possessions in which no 
power wished to disturb him; and some of the sayings of 
those busy days are not unworthy to be recorded : '' Qui, 
de nos jours, veut jouer le Louis XI V, finira comme 
Louis XIV. " There can be no doubt that at OUmutz the 
Emperor of Russia deeply regretted the step he had taken ; 
but he wished to do what is given to no mortal to perform 
with success — to back brilliantly out of a most ugly scrape. 
Once on the slippery inclined plane, he had neither the 
pliability to regain his footing on all fours, nor the 
power to do so with head erect. Hence a fall from a great 
position which nothing but extraordinary skill and good 
fortune on the part of Russia, or extraordinary disunion 
and disasters of the allies, can possibly retrieve. 

In a railway train filled with white-coated officers 1 
proceeded from Ollmutz to Vienna. Many of the soldiers 
and statesmen having gone thither, after the break up in 
Moravia ; others having proceeded to Warsaw in order to see 
some large autumnal reviews of the army of Poland. 

Arrived at Vienna 1 spent a day with Prince and Princess 
Metternich at their villa of the Rennweg ; their apart- 
ments opening on delightful lawns and gardens all within 
the barriers of Vienna. I had seen them under various 
changes — 1 had known them in the plenitude of their 
splendour, when no private individual in Europe wielded 
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the power of Prince Metlernich, for poor Kaiser Ferdinand 
had no will of his own. Subsequently 1 had seen them 
in the exile of Richmond and Brussels — and now again, 
returned to Vienna, where the Prince, without seeking 
power, exercised a considerable influence in public affairs, 
— so that after all a true lion takes a great deal of killing. 
The fine old man received me with the patriarchal kindness 
of a statesman of large views towards young men of all schools, 
httwever liberal, provided the result be the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. Prince Metternich has a great ad- 
miration of the solid and substantial liberty of England and a 
total mistrust of the flashy and brittle liberalism of some parts 
of the continent of Europe. The cast of his mind is essentially 
doctrinaire. He has fixed principles in morals, in politics, 
in political geography and in international law from which 
no personal relations make him deviate an iota. When 
Buonaparte had won the daughter of the Caesars and^thc 
days of the oppression of Europe had succeeded to those of 
his youthful glory, Metternich at once gave his voice for the 
war of liberation. He always cultivated cordial relations 
with Great Britain, and he has been the firm friend of the 
Ottoman Empire in the gloomiest moments of her modern 
destinies — even when France and Britain pointed their 
cannon against their own interests at Navarino. In this last 
great question no man estimates more highly the services 
that in the affair of Hungary the Emperor Nicholas rendered 
to the eternal principle of Right, as defined generally by 
international jurisprudence and specially by treaties — but 
no man holds more truly that Austria cannot requite a legal 
service by a toleration of the widest aberration from legality 
that the present race has seen. Prince Metternich being 
more than octogenarian, his utterance and motions are slow 
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but liis health good and his thoughts clear. The intelli- 
gence and courtesy of the Princess were invaluable adjuncts; 
— unfortunately a change in her constitution was too visible 
not to be remarked. She has since descended to the tomb, 
and if any thing can console her husband it is the affection 
of the numerous descendants and relatives who on that day 
surrounded the cheerful festive board. 

I had great pleasure in Vienna in renewing acquaintance 
with our accomplished Ambassador Lord Westmoreland. 
The British Embassy, built by the wealthiest prince of the 
House of Cobourg, overlooks the finest part of the glacis. 
From a classic portico the eye ranges over the woods below 
to the distant gold tinted hills that terminate in the Da- 
nube : its real charm is that it is a temple of all the Muses. 
^Yithin, apartments of palatini altitude and splendour are 
adorned with the oil paintings of Lady Westmorland , the 
favorite niece of the Duke of Wellington ; some of which 
represent the most striking episodes of his memorable 
career, which are perfectly wonderful for a female amateur. 
— Nor has the sense of the beautiful failed to descend to the 
younger generation , and not the less welcome that it is in 
a varied form : for Mr, Julian Fane is one of the most pro- 
mising of our younger poets. In Music, sweetest of the 
Nine, Lord Westmorland himself has not only gone beyond 
every other amateur in England, but has even a consider- 
able reputation among professional composers. 

But irreproachable in every relation of public and pri- 
vate life, this diplomatist is certainly not popular with the 
unthinking multitude at home, and even his accomplish- 
ments have been turned into ridicule as indicative of a 
frivolous mind. This is the most thick-skulled vandalism 
that ever was said or penned. Lord Westmorland is an 
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off-hand British soldier, and surely it is better to amuse a 
leisure hour with the arts, than with the gambling, the drink- 
ing and other coarse vices of the age of the Regency which 
were in vogue in his younger days. And if the rattle of the 
bones be one of the pleasant foibles of humanity, surely 
better those of the piano-forte than of bouillotte. — Lord 
Westmorland has not a voluble facility and precision of ex- 
pression, but as acquaintance rolls on it is easy to sec 
that his mind goes straight to the quintessence of a question, 
which is the most valuable faculty a diplomatist can have. 
The head and front of his offending is that he has succeeded 
in performing the first of his duties under circumstances of 
great difficulty — that of cultivating the most cordial rela- 
tions with the court to which he has been accredited. In 
politics as well as in music. Lord Westmorland is a counter- 
pointist. The Anglo Saxon character is essentially the 
most steady and conservative under the sun, and therefore 
the principal Saxon nations enjoy a large amount of prac- 
tical liberty ; but were the Ambassador of Great Britain — 
the chief of those nations — to sink to be the Agent or Ad- 
vocate of the liberalism of the inconstant and explosive races, 
he would perpetrate the most screeching discord in ethnical 
history. 

The position of Lord Westmorland during all this crisis 
was certainly an anxious one ; for the situation of Austria 
herself was replete with difficulties. Entirely disapproving 
of the Russian policy, and using every argument to per- 
suade the Emperor of Russia to an honest retrocession, the 
chivalric feelings of Francis Joseph to a sovreign who had 
rendered him an indisputable service, recoiled from those 
prompt methods with which France and England, free from 
the incumbrance of gratitude, wished to deal with the inva- 
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der of the sacred rights of nations, although Russia had 
herself completely expunged her claims on Austria by her 
grasp at the artery of the Danube, without the freedom of 
which the latter Empire is without life and without hope. 
But duty prevailed over inclination with Francis Joseph ; 
and his views have been carried out by Count Buol — a sta- 
tesman of ability brought up in the school of Metternich — 
who in various, long andinteresling conversations produced 
on my mind the impression of his being a downright honest 
man. Cautious prudence and dignified firmness when 
encompassed with embarrassments characterize the present 
Austrian Minister. 



CHAPTER II. 



STEAM VOYAGE TO BELGRADE AND THE IRON GATES. 



My recent work, ''The Goth and the Hun," being devoted 
to a description of the condition of the various nations of 
Hungary since the civil war from the British point of view 
— that is to say — with exclusive reference to the policy of 
Russia, it is not necessary that I should say anything of my 
passage through that interesting country : but it may well 
be believed that curiosity was awake in countries which I 
had visited so often and studied during so many years. 
And it was with a Ihrob of sympathy and enthusiasm that 
1 once more descried in the distance the slender minaret 
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surmounting the rock of Belgrade , as the steamer rapidly 
shot past the base of the thickly wooded Frusca Gora — a 
land endeared to me by many ties personal and political — 
with great historical associations, — and yet the interest of 
the future overshadowing the past ; a land old in aspect — 
but young in moral nature. In its interior vast woods, and 
picturesque mountains, castles and convents dating from 
the middle ages — patriarchal manners and antique cos- 
tumes ; but in Belgrade the infantine hands of the Young- 
est Member of the European family stretched out to em- 
brace as far as practicable the civilisation of Europe. 

Small steamers now ply between the Germanised Semlin 
and Belgrade on the other side of the water. In my work 
on Servia I have already shewn the mixture of European 
and Oriental manners in this interesting Principality, and 
the inn to which I proceeded in Belgrade was something of 
the same sort — a cross breed between a Greek khan and a 
German Gaslhaus. No dapper waiter alert at ring of bell, 
nor any of the hundred minor comforts and conveniences 
of a well conducted inn — but, in spite of its long conventual 
passages and asthmatic stair cases, the rooms were habi- 
table, and the fare was eatable; all the more so that the 
roughing of my journey was about to commence. 

I found the British , Austrian and French consuls in a 
considerable state of activity, the electric telegraph from 
Semlin to Vienna keeping them on the alert. Mr. Fon- 
blanque and M. de Segur (the accomplished founder of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes) had been bringing about the 
departure of a gentleman whom Russia wished to remain 
as her agent during the war. 

Counseller Moukhine arrived without an exequatur from 
the Porte, and with a simple letter of introduction to the 
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prince from Count Nessclrode. But the Pacha of Belgrade, 
supported by the agents of France and England, issued a 
peremptory order for his withdrawal. To this the Servian 
government added its instances, and Mr. Moukhine, although 
anxious to settle in the purely Servian quarter of the town 
and out of the civil jurisdiction of the Pacha, was compelled 
to leave. This was a great blow to the Russian prestige in 
Servia which sprang not from attachment, but from a 
conviction that she was a prepotent and rising power, and 
that whatever might happen she was sure to be the winner 
in the long run. 

The Servian is neither Russian, nor Austrian nor Tur- 
kish. He is Servian to the core and his sympathies are 
with the developement of his race. There is nothing that 
would so shock the Servian as that his country should be- 
come a province of Russia ; and if ever Austria should be 
so foolish as to seek to regain her possessions in Servia (of 
which I am bound to say there are no appearances) the 
population of this principality would, along with that of 
Sclavonia, become a new Lombardy for her. 

Nor is it to be disguised that a fear of these two powers, 
rather than a cordial attachment to the Porte, is the chief 
bond of her union with Constantinople. This the philoso- 
phic Turks understand very well. It is a '' manage de 
convenance " in which the Grand Turk is a very easy going 
lord and master fulfilling the prescriptions of the law, but 
neither proffering nor asking a cordial attachment. The 
other party has also her fixed arriere-pensee , however 
scrupulously she may act up to the letter of her legal liens. 
To be brief, the whole of the population from the highest 
to the lowest is anxious that the fortresses of Belgrade , 
Semendria , Schabatz , Sokol Orsova , and Ushitza , should 
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receive Servian vice Turkish garrisons — but it is only jus- 
tice to say that no step has been taken to accomplish this 
object, and the Prinee, popular with the Servians, has suc- 
cessfully held in check the Russian party, which although 
a minority, is certainly well organised; while the Sultan in 
his turn scrupulously respects the privileges of municipal 
government conceded to a people once presumed rebellious. 

The thick fogs of November which detained the steamer 
some days at Semlin having somewhat diminished, we at 
length started for Orsova. But even the massive towers of 
Belgrade flitted dimly on our passage where an anxious 
look out was kept a head, as the vessel swept down with the 
rapid current — along the southern shore of the Banal which 
is the richest province of Hungary. 

A century and a half ago this noble province was covered 
with pestilential morasses, which made mortal havock in 
the Turkish armies in those days when Temeswar bristled 
with minarets and the wild Tartars of the Crimea followed 
the Sanjak of the house of Gherai. After the victories of 
Eugene down fell the minarets of Temeswar and up rose 
the architecture of the age of Charles VI. The peruke, the 
cocked hat and the shaven chin took the place of the tur- 
ban, the bald pate and the bushy beard. The brilliant 
administration of Count Andrew Hamilton introduced 
German Colonization and German civilization to those lands 
that had been abandoned to Turkish rapacity and Daco 
Roman indolence. The Rega canal completed the com- 
mercial communication with the capital, and the Cornu- 
copian harvests of the Banat, instead of going down the 
Danube to be shipped for the turbulent Janissaries of the 
Golden horn , went down the Bega and up the Danube to 
the Austrian capital. 

2 
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If this Oriental crisis were at an end, a great accession of 
material prosperity is unavoidable. The Railway tra- 
versing Hungary already open to Szegedin — is now 
stretching itself across the richest part of the Banat towards 
Tcmeswar and Orsova, in the vicinity of which latter place 
are abundant and excellent coal mines. In a quarter of a 
century, Steam and German civilization will entirely alter 
the aspect of these still semi-barbarous regions. 

Through the quarantine of Orsova I now attempted to 
open up a negociation with the villagers on the other side 
for horses to convey me to Widdin ; but either from an in- 
disposition to cross into Turkey proper, which was now in 
a state of war, or from scarcity of conveyance in consequence 
of the demand for horses since the cessation of the steamers 
running below Orsova, 1 saw that it would be a tedious 
business — and, impatient to push on, 1 was fain to accept a 
passage in a rowing boat to the first place down the river. 
It was a dark sour day in November — the bare lofty rocky 
ridges that topple over the Iron Gates being but half visible 
from the showers of cold unfriendly sleet that swept 
through the monster portal as the Danube now swollen 
with rains rushed downward towards the rapids of this 
dangerous passage. A low dull rolling murmur denoted 
our approach to the rapids and warned the boatmen to 
keep a sharp look out. An interesting quarter of an hour 
followed, and the steersman pointing to a sheet of seething 
foam remarked that the last of those huge boulders that 
block up the river's course was now astern. The landscape 
opened, and I now, having passed the Iron Gales, found 
myself in the great lower basin of the Danube, the plains 
of Wallachia on my left; and on my right the ridges stretch- 
ing Southward to join the great Balkan Chain that en- 
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dorses Bulgaria and never stops until it abruptly terminates 
in the precipices of the Euxine. Pyrenees, Alps, Balkan, 
Caucasus — all nearly in a line and probably once one before 
a great rupture invited the waters of the Atlantic to join 
those which were drained through the Euxine from Ihc 
steppes of Scythia. 

Servia was on our right — a sort of moral shore of Chris* 
tendom — but still dotted with vestiges of the inundation 
of Islamism. The massive walls of Fethislam remind the 
traveller by its name of the conquests of Amurath and still 
contain one of those little Turkish military colonies that 
linger undesiccated on soil now more Christian than Mos- 
lem. With what pleasure, having alighted at the Servian 
khan, I received the invitation of the Patriarchal white 
headed Governer to take up my quarters within the walls of 
the fortress ! The regret of leaving home was forgotten for 
an hour; I felt like a school boy taken to the play again — in 
short a fresh set of scenes and sensations were conjured up 
anew — I once more turned over another page of the book 
of life. At Belgrade 1 felt still in Europe — but the draw- 
bridge of Fethislam was to me on this occasion the frontier 
of the East and the West ; and 1 was again amongst those 
picturesque Huns, those pleasant semi-barbarians with their 
strong prejudices , but kind , simple hearts. 1 enjoyed 
every thing about me — the quaint slang of Turkish familiar 
life — the open airy Csardak with its projecting rocking 
rafters overlooking the interior of the old battered fortress 
— the stranger's apartment with its snug Divan — its well 
worn carpet — and its utensils denoting a different way of 
doing every thing from what one sees in Franghistan. — 
The servants who brought my chibouque, not silent, finely 
dressed crouching slaves — but somewhat garrulous and 
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rural — the deep reverberation of the sunset gun — and the 
solemn voice of the muezzin calling the faithful to prayer 
bringing back a world of recollections of brighter skies 
and more glowing sunsets — of strange and pleasant hours 
on the Nile, the Orontes — the Red sea and the Mediterra- 
nean — on the sands of the desert and amid the groves of 
the orange, the palm and the sycamore. 

But in the hours of sleep and darkness the long melan- 
choly cry of the sentinels from post to post and from ram- 
part to rampart troubling the drowsy echoes of the night, 
reminded the awakened sleeper that he was on no holiday 
excursion, but the student of the gravest military and poli- 
tical crisis since the memorable 1 5 ! Those dearest and 
most cherished were far away — before him were long and 
even perilous journeys in the wintry blast ; in frost and 
snow — in countries without roads; across rivers without 
bridges — and in addition to immediate realities , vague 
shadows of blood , famine and pestilence — those constant 
followers in the train of grim-visaged war — flitted spectrally 
before him — subsequently partially realised by sufiFerings 
on the brink of the grave; by long and weary weeks of acute 
pain with mental and physical prostration , and an escape 
as by a miracle from a Bulgarian grave ! 

Ali Bey was a fine old fellow who had fought his way to 
this position through the hard contests of the Servian re- 
volt and war of independence. It was with a pride which 
I could scarcely reprove that he deliberately took off his 
coat and shewed me the scars of bullets extracted and sabre 
slashes cicatrized. — Poor fellow! 1 do not think that his 
scientific attainments were very profound or his political 
knowledge very extensive. He assured me from private 
and reliable sources of information that the fall of Louis- 
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Philippe had been brought about by the money of Moham- 
med-Ali ! — rather an unhandsome requital for the unavail- 
ing efforts of that amiable but unfortunate sovreign to 
raise him to the head of an Arab Empire. — Be this as it 
may, Ali-Bey was a resolute old watchdog whose bite, I 
have no doubt, corresponded with his bark. He swore that 
he would not be satisfied unless the Turks got back Bender 
and Akerman ; and two hours before daylight he made the 
round of the posts to see that all was right in howling wind 
and deluging rain. " I am on very good terms," said he, 
*'with my Servian neighbours, and I think it the best way to 
keep all discussions at a distance from these walls, by keeping 
my powder dry and my guns and artillerymen all ready. " 
The fact is that as the Servian Government had just erected 
a cannon foundry at Kraguyivatz, and as it was not clear 
whether the Russian party in Servia could get up a de- 
monstration in favor of that power all the Turkish garri- 
sons in Servia were more than usually on the alert. 



CHAPTER III 



WIDDIN. 



It was no easy matter to get across the Timok to the 
terra firma of Widdin ; my own carriage had first to be got 
on board a ferry boat and then disembarked on a muddy 
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della — put across another arm, and then hoisted up another 
slope at an angle of 45 degrees with mud to the knees and 
the axles, and what was worse, the traveller without meta- 
phor and in good earnest had to put his shoulder to the 
wheel — altogether the three dirtiest and hardest hours work 
that I ever remember; nor was I in a situation to complain 
when I heard from the lips of a subsequent traveller much 
more of a petit-maitre bien cambre than myself, that the 
same ugly job had taken him and his coachman five hours 
by the watch ! I had here on my very entrance into Turkey 
proper a specimen of the deeply seated idea that even the 
common Turks have of their mastery and superiority. 
My driver, rather ashamed of this scanty facility for com- 
munication, or with an eye to his own ease as a Jehu, re- 
marked that '' a day or two's work of a few Ghiours could 
accomplish a practicable route. '•' 

^^ And dont you think a bridge would be a convenient 
addition?" said I vainly attempting to remove the mud from 
my habiliments . 

" Ah! you are right, " said he. " 1 never thought of 
that. " 

Wc now approached Widdin by a rough paved road and 
over some solid bridges in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, and saw evident signs ofpreparation for contingencies. 
The sand bags and mud baskets being all in fresh order, 
although the rumparts were old. Our passports and Tur- 
kish Teskereh being in order, we experienced no difficulty 
at Ihc cordon and the gates. There is no suburban prepara- 
tion for Widdin, and during several hours' journey we saw 
only one village, but the moment we passed the drawbridge 
wc found ourselves amidst the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of war, the roll of the distant drum, and the move- 
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roents of troops, for above 50,000 men were now concen- 
trated between Widdin and Kalafat. 

At length I was deposited at the German Gasthaus, the 
only Frank inn in Widdin , close to the Quay where the 
Austrian boats lay to; but the office was shut, the traffic 
stopped, and the whole neighbouring bazaar turned into a 
granary to supply the garrison with corn during the win- 
ter. My room was tolerable and I had for fellow guests 
European surgeons of the Turkish army, who informed me 
that by their experience the Turkish soldiery were men of 
good constitution and robust body, the corps of officers and 
not the privates being addicted to wines and intoxicating 
liquors. 

A bath and a passable dinner having comforted the outer 
and the inner man, I sallied forth into the streets, which 
were those of the Bulgarian town ; the houses mostly of 
one story and built of wood , with a wattling enclosure, 
each being as it were a small farm yard with a mixture of 
trees. A glacis separates the Bulgarian town from the Tur- 
kish town or citadel , in which is situated the Seraglio of 
the Pacha, the principal mosques, and a population ex- 
clusively Moslem. It is much better built than theVaros or 
outer Christian town, and although having a miserable air 
to a European, seems a paradise after the Wallack towns 
and village khans I had to put up with during my weary 
four days' journey from Orsova to Widdin. Along the high 
street or line of baraars I saw the shops and cafds filled with 
a fanatical and enthusiastic soldiery, the irregulars in their 
magnificent old Turkish costume, the tall broad shouldered 
fair com plexioned Bosniak from his land of hills and heroes, 
the vivacious but somewhat cut- throat-looking Albanian, 
glib in speech, and armed with four pistols often too \:<y^^>5 
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to suit the action to the word, the dull, heavy, slow moving 
Anatolian Turk, talking loud and deep, all fellows who 
know very little of manual and platoon exercise, but who 
will work a gun or stand in a trench without flinching; 
such tough material as the defenders of Arab-Tabia were 
made of. 

The names Vida and Sofia are all that remain of the 
sister queens and capitals of the long entombed Bulgarian 
independance, but the Moslem Widdin is still pregnant 
with memorials of the bloody struggles which so oft have 
darkened the waves of the Danube with the blood of the 
brave. The arsenal still shows the drums of Canso-el- 
Ghouri, the last of the Mameluke Sultans, that Selim sent 
across the Balkan after his conquest of the realms of Sala- 
din. Here too are those large unwieldy halberts of the 
German kaiser's Lanzknechts, of those times when the an- 
cestors of the present Magnates of Transylvania sued for 
vassalage at the then truly Sublime Porte , those old and 
by-gone times when the horse tails stood erect from the 
green hills of Styria to the yellow shores of Yemen. The 
Seraglio itself is the record of a fall on evil tongues and 
evil days when the spirit of restive Feudalism , extinct in 
Europe, brought rebellion and disorder into the once firmly 
centralised power of the Ottoman Porte. Within these 
walls the renegade Pa svnn Oglou successfully defied his Sul- 
tan, and here too lived in brilliant exile and hoary caducity 
Hussein, the once truculent destroyer of the Janissaries. 

It was in the very room where many years ago Mr. Pelro- 
nievitch , Minister of the Principality of Servia ( then 
exiled at the instance of Russia), introduced me to this same 
Hussein Paslia, that on the afternoon of my arrival 1 paid 
my respects to Sami Pasha, an acquaintance of some years 
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standing, and experienced a most kind reception from 
him. Taking it for granted that I could be nobody's guest 
but his, he at once ordered his Cavasses to remove my 
baggage from the Inn and give me a suite of apartments, 
in the now untenanted harem. What I had hitherto seen 
of Widdin was tumble-down deal houses, straggling ladders 
instead of staircases ; streets with an indescribable pave- 
ment, ancle-deep in mud, — above, projecting edlGces not 
like those of our Northern Teutonic construction, made to 
endure for ever — but as if the first breeze would send the 
whole ricketty barrack and its irregular lines of tiles into 
the Danube. But entering the Seraglio of old Pasvan 
Oglou , the unsuccessful Mohammed Ali of the Danube, I 
was shewn into a splendid suite of apartments by the po- 
litest of Odah Bashis speaking Turkish with an elegant 
Constantinople accent ; in which I saw around me profuse 
ornaments divans and draperies — Bagdad carpets and 
shining brazen Mangals of artistic construction — servants 
to attend to my wants — followed by the entrance of the 
pitch black Kilargi Bashi or Steward, ordering the subor- 
dinates to supply me with tea, coffee, pipe, or nargile, when 
I wanted it — however I confined myself to a single room 
with a French bedstead, opening on an airy court yard 
bounded by a wall loop-holed for musquetry which inter- 
vened between the Seraglio and the waters of the Danube. 
The domestic routine of a large Turkish house may be 
described in a few words. — At the earliest peep of dawn 
the Aivas or char-man enters with the glowing mangal or 
charcoal brazier ignited an hour before, and with a fiiicker- 
ing blue flame ascending from the glowing crimson, for 
smoke or black charcoal are strictly forbidden by comfort, 
custom, and health, a severe headache to the inmate of the 
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CHAPTER IV. 



KALAFAT. 



Having received permission to go to Kalafat, I proceeded 
thither on one of those bright golden days that one so prizes 
in the fall of the year. Opposite Widdin one saw a long low 
island covered with shrubs and trees , and geographically 
forming part of Wallachia — and between them a constant 
coming and going of large barges and masted vessels — laden 
with piles of bread and sheep carcasses for the large agglo- 
meration of troops over the water. — Above this island 
Kalafat with its white houses rising on a hill is situated 
not exactly opposite Widdin, but farther up the river. Two 
Jews from Lemberg, who both spoke Turkish, were also 
passengers in the large barge in which I crossed under the 
auspices of Sami Pasha's Cavass Bashi, and were plaintiffs to 
the commander of Kalafat against two Turkish officers 
whom they accused of fraud and collusion, an old watch 
left to repair having been got away by a Turkish subaltern 
on the pretext that he had been sent for it — after which 
the original officer made his appearance and, disclaiming 
having given any commission, insisted on a new cylinder 
watch being given him. 

Kalafat is one of those straggling places in Wallachia 
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part farm-houses, part mercantile offices and shops, part 
residences of the small proprietors of the environs. Com- 
pared with Widdin it has a new well white-washed look, 
indicative of the sudden developement of prosperity in 
Wallachia that immediately followed the cessation of the 
obligation to send corn to Constantinople as the unique 
market of the principalities. The abolition of our own 
corn laws gave a great impetus to prosperity in Wallachia, 
and the intelligent Wallack looks on sir Robert Peel as the 
first in the list of his benefactors. Ascending the hill, we 
walked half a mile among houses and then came upon a 
clear open space, bounded at some distance to the right and 
the left by the vast entrenchments which have made 
Kalafat one of the most remarkable fortified camps of mo- 
dern times, while every rising ground within the lines 
was covered with groups of green tents and soldiery acti- 
vely engaged in all directions completing the circumvalla- 
tions, forts and winter-quarters. 

I first proceeded to the tent of Achmet Pasha, which 1 
found considerably sunk in the ground so as to exclude the 
cold as far as possible, for frost and partial snow covered the 
grDund. Some Bagdad carpets spread upon a mat and 
surrounded by cushions acted as a divan by day and a bed 
by night , while four large bricks served as a mangal , the 
live charcoal of which gave out heat sufficient for a small 
tent. The Pasha and his officers all wore richly furred 
surtouts and paletots of the warm curly black sheepskin of 
Armenia and Persia. In short everything around shewed 
how easily and naturally the Turks take to tents and live 
in them. Come of nomade hordes, even the Turks of to 
day are with all the planing and veneering of Franghistan 
clearly and evidently chips of the old block. — I had of course 
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previously made the acquaintance of both Ismael Pasha and 
Achmet Pasha in the Seragh'o over the water. The latter 
a regularly bred military engineer had attended during 
seven years the classes in Vienna at which his craft are 
taught, and consequently spoke German fluently and cor- 
rectly; in person he is tall and portly, approaching to 
corpulency with a Roman nose and regular features. 

^' What news can you give me Achmet Pasha? " said I. 

' ' Nothing very particular as yet. The Russians seem disin- 
clined to leave Crayova and pay us a visit here in this very 
cold weather, " said Achmet Pasha, laying down his dia- 
mond mounted pipe and rubbing his hands and holding them 
for a moment over the glowing bricks. '^ and I hope that 
by the time that they come here, we will be all ready for 
them. But the Cossacks swarm like wasps all around us, 
and keep our Bashi Bozouks on the alert — not for our own 
sakes — forthev dare not come hand to hand with us but for 
the sake of the poor miserable villagers in the rayon of this 
place. It is not surprisng that the Wallachian subjects of 
the Sultan should be ready to supply the Sultan's troops 
with the requisite provisions and forage. That the Rus- 
sians should squeeze the villages within the enceinte covered 
by their own troops I find very natural ; but that they 
should kidnap as hostages the old men of the villages around 
this place is really too bad, and a very pretty specimen of 
the Russian protectorate of Wallachia, " 

" I have come, Achmet Pasha, to ask permission to see 
the fortifications you are erecting. The question is a deli- 
cate one under present circumstances; you may therefore 
shew me as much or as little as you choose, and having 
some experience in military customs I shall not feci in the 
least offended if you give me a flat refusal. " 
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The fact is that notwithstanding all the politeness of the 
Turks , and my personal acquaintance with Sami Pasha — 
to say nothing of strong diplomatic and official recommen- 
dations, — I had some doubts of being permitted to see the 
place is this early stage — when the circumvallalions were 
traced out, but only partially completed, — for up to the day 
of my visit all civilian visitors from curiosity had been care- 
fully excluded, and all applications met with a negative. 
I therefore thought this the best way to take the bull by 
the horns. 

"Well, well", said Achmet Pasha — laughing, "as I am 
pretty sure that you are not a Russian agent we will let you 
see every thing ; and 1 will give you a sharp lad who will 
give you the explanations that you want. You will mount a 
good horse and you have a fine winter-day for your per- 
ambulation. — Send me Mehemet Ali here ", continued he — 
turning to the Cavasses who stood at the tent door. 

On this — coffee was brought in from the neighbouring 
tent kitchen, and while the Adjudant of the engineer was 
sought out we relished a cup of very good Mocha. And 
Achmet Pasha , reverting to the seven years he had passed 
in Vienna and its neighbourhood, gave me some of his Eu- 
ropean reminiscences. Mars is worshipped in Vienna, but 
Apollo and various other male and female relatives of that 
deity arc not neglected. 

Mehemet Ali I found to be a smart young Prussian who, 
like so many others since the revival of the Ottoman Empire, 
have embraced Islamism, and adopted a Moslem name. 
Speaking and writing Turkish fluently and having besides 
gone through various artillery and engineering studies, — 
he was one of those active young men who, with an intelli- 
gence open to the science of Europe, have identified their 
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fortunes with the no longer waning crescent ; a class who , 
in the aggregate , form a body of Gondottieri by no means 
inefficient as an element in that revival of the mili- 
tary power of the Ottomans which has interposed such 
unexpected obstacles to a repetition of the Russian game 
of 1828. 

We now mounted and proceeded to visit those lines which 
had risen as it were by magic, forming a large t4te 
de pent, from which a Turkish army could debouch into 
Wallachia, but, on the other hand, having the disadvan- 
tage of being a fixed advanced post which locked up a large 
number of men , and which could have been at any time 
turned , had the Russians dared to throw themselves upon 
the populations of Servia and Upper Bulgaria : in fact, there 
can be no doubt that with a well organised party in Servia 
— with Montenegro ready to move, and with a large disaf- 
fected population in Upper Bulgaria, a simultaneous move- 
ment of these elements would have been a serious shock to 
Turkey in Europe. But this the determined attitude of 
Austria on her military frontier has effectually prevented. 

On the side of the Danube, that is to the north-west, the 
fortified camp re^ts on high mud acclivities which no 
enemy could storm, and a road along the shore of the Da- 
nube has been stopped by a deep trench well commanded 
from above. On the north-east in the direction of Crayova 
the ground is comparatively level , and there are no great 
territorial advantages to the Turk without works; there- 
fore a high angular fort, with a heavy battery, sweeps across 
the Crayova approach. To the south an inconvenient 
object arrested attention : a considerable hill , too far 
detached from the body of the position to be enclosed, and 
too near not to afford a considerable resource io an attacking 
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army. This eminence was therefore turned into a de- 
tached fort, and the parapet of the fortified camp opposite 
it raised artificially so high as even to neutralise the fire of 
the hill fort if captured. Even within the lines on emi- 
nences were several cavaliers ; citadels within this vast cir- 
cumvallation. 

But works so extensive could not be covered except by a 
very large force, for which Kalafat offers no accommoda- 
tion. Tents were out of the question in winter, and re- 
course was had to an expedient at once economical and 
effectual to supply their place. A parallelogram equiva- 
lent to the size of a barrack was dug out of the earth and 
here in was constructed an apartment of logs, like a house 
sunk in the earth to the caves, not only the floor but the 
walls being of earth , and the ridged roof springing from 
the ground considerably beyond the perpendicular beams 
so as to keep the damp from the earthen walls. Light and 
ventilation were secured by ample garret and gable win- 
dows. Fires were burning to consume the earthy odour 
and dry the walls, against which mats acted as an arras. 
In those I visited briek Mangals were at proper distances ; 
a space was kept clear in the centre for locomotion ; next 
the wall were the soldiers' carpets and kits; around the 
perpendicular beams were the muskets, piled in order, and 
kept bright, and at the end of the apartment were the 
drums. All those semi-subterranean barracks were in the 
vicinity of the forts and bastions , so that when the signal 
was given the artilleryman was at his forts , the infantry 
at the breastworks, and the cavalry waiting the decisive 
moment to clear the debouches and take the assailant in 
flank. 

The last lai^e body of troops that 1 had seen in campai^a 
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having been a Russian corps d'armce blockading Comorn, 
it was not without interest that, on my re-entrance into 
Turkey, 1 again examined the troops of this valiant but not 
scientific nation. In dress and equipment the Turkish sol- 
dier is very inferior to the European. Taken from the 
heart of Asia Minor or Roumelia where he is easy and 
graceful in his turban and shalwar, he does not know how 
to wear habiliments so strange to him, and all those minor 
points of neatness and tournure which eke out the smart 
European soldier are neglected ; but the substance of the 
warrior is there, the well knit frame, the daring spirit, 
for the common Turk is healthy in mind and healthy in 
body, an observer of the ordinances of his religion, impe- 
tuous in attack, patient and resigned in pain, famine, and 
disaster — altogether a comparative stranger to the pre- 
vailing vices of the upper classes. 

The scientific departments are upon the whole good, 
being almost entirely and exclusively in the hands either 
of Europeans or of Turks educated in Europe. Were they 
not exotic, but in the hands of regular Turks, they would 
certainly be below contempt. But if the Turks have not 
generally an aptitude for science, they have the robust good 
sense not to reject those that have it. The medical depart- 
ment used to swarm with Italian charlatans who had never 
set foot in a University, but these are gradually becoming 
scarcer, and their places supplied by men of diploma. 

Ismael Pasha, the fighting commander of Kalafat, and 
now leading the army of Asia, is one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the Turkish service. I had also made 
his acquaintance over the water and visited him in his tent. 
He appears forty-five years of age, with sunburnt face and a 
slight cast of one eyo, and I found him smoking a Bohemian 
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crystal nargilc in a tent similar to that of Achinet Pasha. 
Without having the large strategical views or European 
attainments of Omer-Pasha, he has much natural ability, 
being not only a man of daring bravery but very clever in 
stratagem within a certain range, and when I was at Kala- 
fat, possessed the entire confidence of the troops. But in 
the corps of officers generally there was a great deficiency 
of professional knowledge. The Turkish army has excel- 
lent extremes : in Omar-Pasha a skilful captain, as well as 
a few men of merit to second him, and troops instinctively 
brave and enduring ; but between these two, an ugly va- 
cuum of professional ineptitude and corruption. A Rus- 
sian officer, a prisoner in Constantinople, when asked what 
he thought of the Turkish army after having had good 
opportunity of seeing it in the field, said *'*' I think that the 
Sultan ought to give all the privates the decoration of the 
Nishan, and all the officers the bastinado. " Without going 
the length of this officer's pleasantry, there is certainly a 
great deal of truth in the saying. 

But a few days had elapsed since I entered Turkey pro- 
per, and yet enough had presented itself to confirm past 
impressions and guide the observer to the possible future. 
I saw the dark side of the Turkish character in the miry 
and difficult passage of the Timok — and its bright reverse 
in the unaffected kindness and hospitality of my reception 
at Widdin, as well as in the daring strength of will and 
awakened energy which in a moment of crisis raised as if 
by enchantment the circumvallations of Kalafat. Indo- 
lence and indifference to communications — the first neces- 
sity of a high material civilization — as well as repugnance 
to persevering observation and to the efforts of combination 
requisite for exact science, are common to all the Mongol 
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nations. The Turk is naturally slow to comprehend the 
civilization of Europe, and if Turkey is to be judged by the 
material standard of Europe, we may truly say '* Woe to 
her ! " ; but this country, held by a Mongol race, professing 
the Moslem religion, is substantially an Oriental power ; and 
to judge her by the European standard would be the most 
splendid instance of attempting to cull figs trom thistles on 
record. With Persia and Morocco we may fairly institute 
comparisons, and their results are enormously in favor of 
Turkey. 

Is Turkey then the sick man ? Must the Ottoman Empire 
fall ? By no means, for she has the two primary police qua- 
lities that hold a state more or less well together — the 
energy to hold her own, and the acute knowledge of human 
nature to defeat all the seditious schemes of her rayahs. 
— Turkey is full of political and military vitality. Every 
Turk grows up with a firm conviction that his destiny is 
in the art of war, and in political supremacy. While in 
the great moral qualities of sincerity, strength of will and 
generosity, there is no race in the whole land to be com- 
pared with him. 1 hold the Turkish optimists and pessi- 
mists to be equally mistaken. The Turks with Mongol 
blood for the most part flowing in their veins will never be 
a nation of distinguished geometers, physicians, geologists, 
natural philosophers and artists — penetrating through 
fluid and matter to the profound truths of the universe, or 
rising through form and colour to that harmonious agree- 
ment of parts with the whole which constitutes beauty. 
But there is nothing to prevent Turkey from being civilized 
under the Turks. With a few rare exceptions, disinclined 
to science themselves they are nevertheless willing nay 
anxious to receive it from others ; and one of the chief re* 
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grets caused by the Russian war is that it put a stop to the 
great trunk railroad to Constantinople which, executed by 
the science of Europe, would have proved equally beneficial 
to Moslem and Christian, — a gradual softener of religious 
fanaticism, — the carrier of the products of the interior to 
the capital, and the rapid refluentjof the heart's blood to the 
extremities, — an investment to the thousands of hoarders 
in the earth ; pro6 table — not hurtful , to the state, — a better 
bridge to span the great moral gulph between Europe and 
the East than either steam or sailing ship, — the best of di- 
plomatists to atchieve the solid and permanent alliance of 
Turkey and the states of Europe. 



CHAPTER V. 



WINTER BOATING ON THE DANUBE. 



But in the mean time the steam navigation of the Da- 
nube has proved of incalculable benefit to the merchant and 
the traveller, and I should only have been too happy to 
have availed myself of such a conveyance. But the first 
shot fired at Isaktcha had been the signal for the return 
to the Iron Gates of the last of the Steamers. A great 
change too had come over the season. The bright sun of 
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iiiy Belgrade resideDce, the sharp exhilarating chill of 
morning and evening, and the trees shewing the skeletons 
of Iher forms under scanty yellow leaves ; in short the fine 
November days with their fawn tints and well defined 
outlines had been succeeded first by deluges of rain, and 
then by the frost and snow or fog and thaw of the dreary 
winter on the lower Danube. I had before me the pros- 
pect of n land journey to Rustchuk of fourteen to twenty- 
four days in duration, through a country of bottomless 
mud ; this distance being usually performed on the river 
by the downward steamer in twenty-four hours. On all 
sides I was informed of the magnitude of the danger of 
attempting to descend the stream by a rowing boat. The 
showers of minieh bullets from the Cossack posts — not to 
speak of the inconvenience of being taken for a spy by both 
parties, were presented to my view; — but having never 
found in my Oriental wanderings that the prognostics of 
danger turned out correct, and being moreover furnished 
with a strong huyiirdi by Sami Pasha, I joined with an 
acquaintance whom I met at Widdin in fitting up a boat 
with the necessaries of tlie voyage. We covered over the 
stern of the boat, which was large and roomy, with a 
roof sufficiently high to stand in — and being supplied and 
fitted up with utensils and provisions somewhat as if 
starting on a Nile voyage, we bade adieu to Widdin and 
committed ourselves to the waters. 

No incident of any consequence occurred on the first 
day; navigating under the Turkish flag, keeping close under 
the Turkish shore — and the turban of our crew visible 
to the various posts, we experienced no difficulty. The 
wcalhcr was cold; but having a large sack of charcoal, we 
kept a good fire blazing in the Mangal, and 1 had fortu- 
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nately, when at Vienna, provided myself with an unusually 
capacious furred pelisse stretching from above the ears 
almost to my heels, which was my robe by day and my 
coverlet by night. A double quilt served as my bed, and 
I slept in my clothes, not knowing what adventures might 
suddenly rouse me from my slumbers. Subsequently in tra- 
velling by land and not having to undress in the open air, 
I found sheets indispensable to comfort and thorough 
enjoyment of repose. 

In the middle of the night a shot awoke us all up, and 
finding that this was a polite invitation to lay to, we had 
no resource but to take the hint, and on coming near a man 
armed to the teeth heading a party, each with his musket 
on his shoulder, vociferously asked us who we were? To 
this we replied that we were guests of Sami Pasha and besides 
having our passport in order, that we had a huyurdi from 
the Governor himself — and we begged him to come on 
board in order that he might convince himself, as we had a 
lanthorn and lights at which he could read them. This 
he declined to do, and said that no boat could pass during 
the night under any circumstances whatsoever, and that 
there was nothing for it but to go with him to his post. 
" Now the devilry is beginning, " said my companion to 
me, " it is certain that we have left Widdin, but when and 
how we shall reach Rustchuck the Lord only knows. . I 
am just beginning to think what a fool I was to leave one 
of thepleasantest capitals in Europe where I had everything 
to contribute to my comfort and enjoyment. But, led 
away by the romantic idea of paying a visit to the camp of 
Omer Pasha, here I am ^^ jolimentplante. " 

Thus spoke the gay attache of one of the large European 
embassies— and I too, obliged to cut my slumbers through 
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the middle, had to walk in a pitch dark and intensely cold 
night some distance in the snow to the post in question. 
The plain we traversed was scarcely above the level of the 
Danube and is every spring covered with water — but the 
karaoul or piquet was on a higher level . Here we found a 
hut run up with earth and covered with furze and bran- 
ches of trees, while at its farther end were a hearth and 
chimney all of mud on which blazed and crackled a fire of 
faggots brought from the neighbouring wood . The ques- 
tion of the buyurdi was now gone into, the strong language 
of which settled the matter, and from haughty and mis- 
trustful , the Aga of the post grew very civil and talkative. 
He requested us to sit a half hour with him at his fire side 
and proceeded to make coffee. 

The Aga was a tall muscular man, but with considerable 
symptoms of a pot belly. His countenance was rather 
intelligent — but he had none of the gravity of a Turk, on 
the contrary a sort of official jollity — a mechanical laugh 
that came in periodically at ihe end of every third sen- 
tence, whether the saying was gay or grave. He wore 
an Asiatic costume with a bent sabre slung over his shoulder 
by a cord ; but the campaign and the mud hut had reduced 
his clothes to a shabbiness too visible even by firelight. 
His not speaking Turkish with the fluent native accent led 
me to enquire the land of his birth, on which he informed 
me that he was a Syrian ; and on this we changed the con- 
versation to Arabic, which was not understood by his men 
who stood in an outer ring nearest the door. This made 
him at once talkative, and the most of his men returning to 
the outlook on the Danube shore we conversed more freely. 
I repeated some little scraps of poetry that I recollected, 
applicable to travel and war. Delicious lines from that old 
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and antique song — oft quoted and daguerrotypcd upon so 
many memories — beginning : 

Sepher-tidged an min tefaruk ho 
Fe en leziz el eish fee'l nasaby 

On this he repeated the whole poem word for word, to 
the astonishment of the boatmen in attendance, one of 
whom gravely announced to his companions that we were 
no longer talking of the buyurdi. There was altogether a 
pliant vivacity and plausibility in his manner that gra- 
dually impressed me with the idea that he had not been 
originally a Moslem, and I put the question to him point 
blank. He looked sharply at me as much as to say 
'^ How do you divine that? " and then said quite frankly : 
^'No,I was brought up a Christian, but Islamism is the reli- 
gion of my adoption." He then added : ^^ Is there any harm 
in that?" fiut choosing neither as a Christian to applaud his 
change of faith, nor as a guest to reprehend it, I was red uced to 
the somewhat Jesuitical circumlocution of remarking that in 
England our principle was to let every man choose his own 
religion according to his fancy. This was followed by the 
oft re-iterated mechanical ^^ ha ha ha! " and as he politely 
handed me a cup a coffee, said that the greatest thinkers 
of all ages had chosen a religion and a philosophy 
different from their fathers. " Where 's the harm? ha 
ha ha ! " 

'* You little suspect," continued he, '' that I have French 
blood in my veins. My father, Jean Levis, was one of 
those brave soldiers of Republican France, that followed 
Bonaparte to the land of Egypt; but the result of that 
expedition, disastrous to France, but, thanks be to God, 
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glorious to the Moslems, prevented him from returning to 
the land of his birth. — To be brief, I was brought up on the 
slopes of Lebanon, and attached to the service of the Emir 
Beshir when he was in the fulness of his power. — These 
were days of health and movement, of horse and falcon, for 
the Emir lived like an Arab king of the old stock, and his 
household was on a royal footing. — I was then a Catholic and 
ray post was Tutungi Bashi (Tobaco Stock-keeper). But 
soon the troubles came. The Lofty Government thought 
that a pension and leisure, ha ha ha ! would suit the house 
of Shehab better than the possession of power, ha ha ha ! 
and so I followed them first to Malta and then to Turkey. 
Settled in the interior of Asia Minor, they themselves of 
Moslem origin, returned to the faith of their fathers; I too 
embraced Islamism, I married a Turkish woman, I have 
house and home in Asia Minor, and now you see me 
on the shores of the Danube, faithfully serving the Lofty 
Government, and our Lord the Sultan, may God give him 
victory and prolong his life! Where's the hnrm? ha 
ha ha ! " 

"And I wish you a prosperous campaign," said I, rising 
to take my leave , " and if we do not meet with worse 
adventures on our way to Rustchuck we shall think 
ourselves fortunate. So, farewell; the night is cold but 
dry." 

*'I am afraid you will have snow," said he, "before long, 
this intense cold with a pitch dark sky and not a star visi- 
ble denotes it." 

He accompanied us down to our boat and we again got 
afloat. — I slept soundly, although conscious all through my 
slumbers of intense cold ; and when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, found the snow to be an inch thick on my cloak up to 
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the middle, and my feet, although enveloped in thick woollen 
stockings and strong Russian boots, dead torpid. In this 
state of discomfort we approached Rahova. 

Here the crowd was visible at the landing place, looking 
curiously to the approach of a boat from Widdin. Boatmen 
and townspeople in their sheepskins and thick woollens 
evidently on the outlook for news from the capital of the 
Pashalik ; — behind them rose a high snow clad hill on 
which were scattered the houses and gardens of Rahova, 
surmounted by the large konak of the Lieutenant Governor. 
The Danube, slightly ruffled by an unfriendly easterly 
breeze, shewed symptoms of a commencement of ice, and 
beyond it, on the Wallachian shore, the dark figures of the 
first Cossacks that I had seen during this tour, were dis- 
tinctly dotted on the snowy shore. 

We and our crew were forthwith assailed with ques- 
tions by the keen enquiring crowd. — ^' What news from 
Widdin? — What news from Kalafat? — What is Ismael 
Pasha about? — How do the entrenchments go on? — Is the 
bridge of boats finished? — Is there no hope of peace, 
and of a renewal of the navigation?" said a salt barge 
master with rueful countenance. — ''Pesevenk /" said another 
fellow with four pistols in his girdle, " that fellow thinks 
only of his salt trade and of his profits. — Is there no prospect 
of the Russians coming to Kalafat, and letting Ismael 
Pasha have the chance of giving them a good thrash- 
ing?" 

The police and custom house officers were very civi| 
on seeing the huyiirdiy but said that under the present 
circumstances we had better see the aga before we pro- 
ceeded further, — and so, ascending the steep hill which 
almost took away the breath , we arrived at the konak, 
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and, entering an airy apartment that overlooked the 
whole valley of the Danube, were again very well received. 
Genge Aga was a corpulent man between fifty and sixty 
with a dignified gentlemanly countenance fringed by a 
bushy white beard from ear to ear. In his youth he had distin- 
guished himself by great bravery in the Greek war, having 
headed the storming parly at the siege of Missolonghi, 
where Turkish zeal run away with both judgment and 
humanity. Gcnge Aga was a native of this part of Bulga- 
ria, although originally of Albanian extraction, and had 
considerable estates in the neighbourhood. — The new 
bureaucratic reform has torn up by the roots all those 
turbulent Barons of Turkey who, whether as rebellious 
Pashas, Bosniac and Albanian noblesse, Derch Beys of 
Asia Minor, or Emirs of the Syrian mountains, were 
perpetually defying the central Government. — But there is 
a large secondary local gentry, who can serve the govern- 
ment by their influence and their activity , still re- 
maining. 

^^ I am in a quandary," said Genge Aga, dandling the 
buyurdi on his knee, — " I am to forward you in every pos- 
sible way, and at the same time I am to give you the best 
advice. — Now 1 have no objections to give instructions from 
Karaoul to Karaoul that they are not to stop you on any 
pretext or to detain you, as you appear so anxious to go 
on; — but, on the other hand, and in obedience to the other 
part of the Firman, the best advice I can give you is not to 
go beyond Nicopoli : for I hear that lower down the Rus- 
sians have set up a gun to sink every boat that attempts 
to pass. — By wind and water you may go fast enough, you 
may even arrive at the next world before you are aware of 
it. — By land you certainly at this time of the year go slow, 
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but sure. Under every eireurastaiiee eschew the voyage 
by night. As the old proverb says : 

Work by night 
Never goes right, 
Work by day 
That's the way. 

So, thanking Genge Aga for his advice, we descended 
the hill to the landing place. But here we had a most 
disagreeable experience of Danubian voyaging, with the 
unavailing regret for the Austrian steamer which, notwith- 
standing all i(s discomforts of scanty bed accommodation, 
deposits the traveller at his destination with bag and bag- 
gage all correct. Having been in a state of complete 
uncertainty as to how far the state of war would permit 
ns to descend the river, we had made the arrangement for 
the boatmen in such a way that it was optional on our part 
to stop at Rahova, Nicopoli or Sistov. But the inclement 
weather induced our boatmen to take advantage of this 
break in our agreement, and on landing we had given them 
instructions to gel ready another boat. — In our absence how- 
ever our things had been removed into the new boat. We 
resigned ourselves to the plunder of the greater part of 
our provisions; but our large sack of charcoal had, after a 
moderate consumption, fallen to such exiguity of propor- 
tions as made us rather angry, and a red morocco case con- 
taining a portable table service in German silver was also 
missing. — As may be well supposed some sharp words pass- 
ed on the occasion, and I discovered the charcoal very 
neatly concealed under a mat in the bottom of their own 
boat. But the table service was no where to be found. 
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Had we remained and made known our case to Genge Aga, 
1 have no doubt but that the bastinado would have put all 
matters to rights, but as this would have detained us another 
day and we were in great fear of the Danube icing up — we 
thought it better to start at once and make a subsequent 
complaint in writing; but from that day to this I have 
seen nothing of my case. 

Our new boatmen were Bosniacs from the Save, muscu- 
lar, well dressed men, and the boat was good; but the 
strong easterly winds increasing in violence, we made 
very little progress, and long before we reached the village 
at which we had intended to stop at sunset, in accordance 
with the advice of Genge Aga, black night came on, with 
the wind howling louder than ever, and a shot being fired 
from the shore, the bullet of which grazed the turban of the 
steersman, we had to lie to at another karaoul, and nearing 
the shore were roughly apostrophised by a negro in 
Asiatic costume with a long Kurdish lance in his hand. 
But never was there such an ^ open Sesame ' as the 
huyurdi; we were again civilly dismissed with the pleasant 
intelligence that there was no further karaoul for some 
miles. 

But the elements were still more hostile than ever, the 
wind blew ahead — the boat danced up and down on the 
black waters and made little or no progress. — It was mid- 
night and we were still opposite the same rock where we 
had been an hour ago, — the mangal blazed with the ex- 
traordinary ventilation, but threatened every moment to up- 
set and make a conflagration of the boat. So menaced by 
the three elements of Ore, wind and water, the boatmen had 
nothing for it but to pull ashore at the first hamlet that could 
be descried in the darkness. 
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An hour after midnight, after another long pull up the 
hill, we arrived at the hamlet or village of Wadin, between 
Rahova and Nicopoli. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ADVENTURES IN BULGARIA. 



The people were all asleep in the village, and the only 
sound that broke in upon the wailing of the wind was the 
angry bark of the wolf-like dogs that kept watch in the 
farm enclosures of wattling between which we went to the 
house assigned us by the Kiahia, whom the boatmen had 
first knocked up, so we entered a hut with mud walls, 
lighted by a piece of pitch pine which the woman held in 
her hand. The people of this village were neither Turks nor 
Bulgarians, but Daco Romans, alias Wallachians, speak- 
ing a language which, although mixed with some Slaavic 
words, is essentially Roman, and nearer to the classical 
Latin than either vulgar Italian, French or Spanish. — The 
fine classical features of the matron, the amphora on a shelf 
near the wall, the sandals the peasants wore on their feet, 
the words of necessity spoken on the occasion, lumen, focu 
vinu, and the ragged toga of the spokeswoman might almost 
have passed for a scene in a pauperised Roman or Neapo- 
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litan village in the environs of Fondi and Terracina ; but the 
sleepy man is not disposed to be eritical ; and happy to have 
got ashore without accident, the poor woman having swept 
out a clean corner for our quilts and pelisses, I slept soundly 
until day. 

Next morning , the strong easterly winds continuing to 
blo^, we were compelled to remain where we were ; a strange 
crew in so small a place : a Diplomatic Attach^, who proved 
to be a most agreeable travelling companion, a Man of Let^ 
tcrs, author of these sheets, the Bosniac boatmen, the Dace 
Roman family, and some Turkish soldiers billeted there, all 
crammed into a house that had no chair or table, with light 
communicated by the chimney and the door. Poor Pat in 
his cabin is an aristocrat compared to the Roman of Bulga- 
ria, for when he stufifs a hat in a broken pane to keep out 
the cold, it is evident proof that his house has a window, 
Having made up my mind to a winter embracing every phy- 
sical discomfort that the imagination can conceive, I re- 
signed myself to my fate as I best could, for here we spent 
two mortal days waiting the convenience of the winds, but 
not only did they not abate, but masses of ice accumulating 
on the Danube, a prosecution of the voyage was impossible. 
So the men had to pull their boat high and dry on shore, 
and we had to bethink of prosecuting the journey by land. 

But in the mean time the attentive and considerate 
(^enge Aga of Rahova, having got intelligence that the Rus- 
sians had put out a new gun above Nicopoli, had sent a 
Zahtieh or mounted trooper by land after us to warn us of 
the danger and assist us in prosecuting our journey by land. 
Truly if Turkish communications were on a level with 
Turkish kindness, attention and consideration , the Otto- 
man Empire would be the plcasantcst country to travel in; 
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the consciousness of the deGcieucy of the facilities which 
Ihe country afifords for travellers is an incitement to a re- 
doubled attention on the part of the authorities. Our in- 
tention was to have pushed on for Nicopoli; — but on con- 
sultation it was found that for want of bridges, and the 
difficulty the ferry boats at the mouths of the tributary 
rivers would meet with from the ice, it would be impos- 
sible to take the lower road to Rustchuk, — and thus we 
must strike up high and dry into Upper Bulgaria. No 
horses were to be had here, so we hired a cart drawn by 
four oxen and commenced our painful journey in deep snow. 
The animals lowing, grumbling and labouring, sent up a 
thick column of breath in the rarefied air as they steadily 
dragged us up the steep acclivities, and then half sliding on 
all fours — the cart giving us many a nervous moment as 
it swayed to the right and left — we descended the hills 
again. At length at nightfall, to my agreeable surprise and 
as a contrast to the lodging of the night before, the horse 
police led the way into a large country residence with 
numerous farming outhouses embosomed in a grove of 
gigantic horse chestnuts ; their long bare branches bending 
and rustling in the keen easterly breeze. This proved to 
be one of the numerous chifflicks of the wealthy Gcnge Aga 
whose steward came out to sec who were the travellers. 
The gens d'armes whispered a few words to this personage 
and we were forthwith shewn into a comfortable carpeted 
room, where we found sitting various other military and 
rural persons, friends, employes and guests of the opulent 
proprietor, and a good Turkish dinner making its appearance 
as darkness closed and the lights were brought in. I 
felt like the mariner having the comforts of a home after a 
narrow escape from shipwreck. 
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All the company were Arnaouts — one of them a captain 
of soldiers quartered in the village on his way from Albania 
to join the head quarters of Omer Pasha — an athletic fine 
looking man, but with a defect in his speech so that all his 
r's were Vs, and a man who accompanied him, had a testudo 
or guitar of such rude construction as might have been 
used in Ithaca in the days of Ulysses. To this day the Deli 
or buffoon accompanies the mercenary troop from the hills 
of Albania to whatever part of the Ottoman Empire service 
may call the fellow countrymen of Scanderbeg, and, if we 
pass from gay to grave, the metrical legend that, accompa- 
nied by the lyre of the Adriatic and the Ionian sea, sets 
forth the feuds of the heroes of Albania, enlivens the bivouac 
of summer or the long nights of winter, and marks a na- 
tionality considerably distinct from that of the unmusical ^ 
unpoetical Mongol Turk, — and savouring of the minstrelsy 
of those remote periods which the hoary Monarch of Song 
has stereotyped for the eternal admiration of the world. 

'' Would a specimen of our minstrelsy grate on your 
ears?" said the captain to me, after the postprandial ablu- 
tions were terminated. 

"Not at all," said I — ''in whatever country lam, I frater- 
nise with the people, and few men's souls take more willing- 
ly to all sorts of music. — But what says the master of the 
house ? " 

"We are all Arnaouts," said the overseer of Genge Aga, 
puffing thick clouds of tobaco into the air, " and I 
should feel it an offence to my hospitality if he had asked 
my permission." 

A short interval now elapsed, dedicated to the Indian 
weed — and the second trooper who seemed to act as hench- 
man to the chief and minstrel to his co-national warriors 
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then took tlic; guitar, and after a preliminary strumming 
and tuning, he turned to ray companion and myself, and 
said : "We have two sorts of strains, the old and the new, — 
the former which sings of the deeds of our heroes in com- 
bating with each other between castle and castle, valley 
and valley, in those bygone times before Nizam and Tan- 
zimat were ever heard of; and the latter, when the past is 
thrown aside and the momentous events of the day are 
the thought of every brain and the talk of every tongue, — 
when the Rifleman must have his soul inspirited by the 
song of the bard and the stirring strings of the lyre, or the 
widow and the white bearded patriarch consoled for the 
loss of him that will never again cross the threshold of his 
home. It is for you to choose! 

'* Well," said I, — "I am not unacquainted with the history 
of your country, and have myself visited that Montenegro 
with which the Moslem Arnaout is in eternal feud. I 
myself come from a land of mountains where in days of 
yore the bloody feud alternated with Ihe song of the bard. 
But that is all past, and we have all settled down to Nizam 
and Tanzimat. — So give us the newer strain ! " 

On this the minstrel, looking at vacuity for a moment, 
while he cudgelled his recollections, suddenly broke into 
a prelude and sang a long poem descriptive of the whole 
oriental crisis, much of which from the vocalization and 
rapidity of utterance 1 could not well make out, but other 
intelligible parts amused me. "IIo ho! " said the kral of 
the Muscovites — "I have four millions of soldiers on foot and 
on horseback , and forty millions of gold pieces in my 
chest, so hand me over the principalities as a pledge and a 
proof. — Hy by ! " said the Padisha, " I have asked Schamyl 
to meetnic in Tiflisand there some fine morning we will give 
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you oup answer." — A rendcz-vous which, I am sorry to say, 
appears to he confined to Ihe realms of poetry, as yet, 
which is not the case with the burden or chorus of the 
song coming in at the end of every strophe which was : 

Flach ve Boghdan 
Rehan ve Burhan 
'' Wallachia and Moldavia be the pledge and proof. '* 

Then came another song of the wars of Montenegro and 
the exploits of Ismael Pasha in that quarter. This led us 
to talk of Servia, and one of the Arnaouts said to me with 
the most ingenuous air in the world : — '' What a pity it is 
that Prince Kara Georgevitch is so faithful to the Sultan ! " 
'' How so? " said I looking up in surprise on hearing so 
strange a sentiment. 

" For a very simple reason," — said the Arnaout, '' Ser- 
via is a very rich country and the Servian peasant is very 
rich and comfortable. The woods are well stocked with pigs 
and the farm yards are full of poultry, — besides the ducats 
in their strong boxes; — now we Arnaouts are a set of 
poor devils, inhabiting a country remarkably rich in stones 
and rocks, but we are rather deficient in flocks and corn — 
now we are at least 400,000 rifles and all anxiously waiting 
for many years some revolt in Servia which might enable 
us to make a better acquaintance with the Servian farm 
yards and strongboxes ; but these Servians will not give us 
an opportunity. All we Arnaouts hate Kara Georgevitch and 
the Servians. Of course a revolt in Servia could not suc- 
ceed — and we do not want it to succeed ; all we want is a 
month's rising, in order that we may pay them a visit with 
our rifles. " 
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*^Well,"said I,"it is perhaps better as it is. — I have been 
through Servia, from Belgrade to Nov! Bazar and from the 
Timok to the Drina, and I think I recollect seeing a rifle in 
every house, and fellows who had the look as if they could 
use them! " 

But another song cut short our conversations, and after 
a night's rest we continued our journey, with the oxen, 
over a dreary plain of snow, intersected by a river which 
we had great difficulty in passing. And after a long after- 
noon of one weary mile after another without a village or 
a tree, and which we presumed to be downs, we arrived at 
Trestanik — a purely Bulgarian village where the Kiahia 
assigned us a clean house ; for in such places there are no 
inns or khans. And as the sum which European travellers 
give on leaving is always double or treble the value of the 
outlay, the Bulgarian peasant is always pleased to see the 
Englishman or the Frenchman darken his door. 

The house in which we passed the night was semi-subter- 
ranean, the eaves being very little above the ground, the 
entrance being like a dark descent into a cave. On arri- 
ving however inside, we found the walls carefully plas- 
tered and apparently dry ; a large fire of logs gave warmth, 
light and ventilation to the apartment ; although I cannot 
think that such habitations can be thoroughly free from 
damp. Rheumatism is prevalent with those who live in 
such constructions; and I strongly suspect that some weary 
months of wretchedly crippled limbs, sometimes weeks 
together of incapacity to move from my bed, were owing to 
the influence of such a mode of habitation, at night, after 
days of exposure to the inclemency of the weather. These 
Bulgarians have a number of utensils in iron which they 
are constantly scrubbing to keep free from rust. They had 
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of which it was impossible to partake, being putrid cabbage 
in vinegar and sending forth a most intolerable odour. 
This spoiled all — and if the reader travel in Bulgaria let 
him not forget to order that no '' Lana " be served up 
to him. 

After dinner I gently entered upon the topic of the 
sympathies of the Bulgarians with the Russians. And my 
host informed me that in the old times of Turkish oppres- 
sion the Bulgarians had a great sympathy with the Rus- 
sians and looked forward to the period when they might 
be liberated from the Turkish yoke; but that two cir- 
cumstances had materially altered the dispositions of his 
fellow countrymen. The first of these was that, after the 
last two wars, many Bulgarians, taking advantage of the 
presence of the Russian armies, had emigrated into Russia; 
but that many had returned giving accounts of the Russian 
conscriptions and their other institutions which were by 
no means seductive. The second reason was that a great 
change has taken place in the treatment of the Christian 
populations by the Ottoman Government. Here and there 
isolated acts of cruelty and oppression take place; but in 
general the change has been greatly for the better, the 
consequence of all which was that there is no longer the 
same desire to throw oflf the Turkish yoke. *' We are 
fairly treated by the authorities," said the old Bulgarian ; — 
^^ but for some months back the common Turks have been 
very insolent, saying : It is all through the intrigues 
of you professors of the Greek religion that this scourge has 
come upon us. " 

The description of one of those Bulgarian night quarters 
may serve for all ; but sometimes there was a difficulty in 
getting even that. At one place the Kiahia insolently refu- 
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scd to assign us a konak, saying we might pass the night in 
the carts ; however a Jew who acted as our travelling ser- 
vant having given the villagers to understand that we paid 
abundantly for every thing, our drivers got us quarters, in 
which we were scarcely settled when the Kiahia made his 
appearance asking for a backshish, but was shown the door, 
in consequence of his garrulous insolence. This was alto- 
gether very unlike the conduct of a Turk, and on enquiry we 
found that he was a gipsy who had recently adopted Isla- 
mism. On another occasion we lost our way in the fog 
and at nightfall found ourselves in no better quarters than a 
stable, in companionship with the oxen and buffaloes, the 
solitary room of each house of the hamlet being occupied 
with women. I shall never forget the blank look of the 
accomplished sybarite Attache on coming out of the place 
after a first inspection while I was overseeing the lug- 
gage. 

^' Mais c'est une dcurie, une veritable ecurie! Sapristi! 
est-cc que nous sommes des artistes ambulants a la re- 
cherche d'une etude de Nativity? — Ah! raon Dieu, mon 
Dieu ! voil^donc ou aboutissent les aventurcs degaillardsqui 
voyagent sur le th^Stre de la guerre! — Quand jepensc, 
parbleu! qu'^ cetle heure-ci je serais en train de m'ap- 
pretcr pour un bon diner chez Tambassadeur — suivi de 
quelque opera ddlicieux de Meyerbeer ou de Halevy — suivi 
encore d'unc parlie de piquet ou d'une bonne tasse de the, au 
coin du feu, en manieredechasse-spcctaclc, tandis qu'ici une 
stalle, non pas d'orchestre, niais de veriUibles buffles! — 
Tenez, entendez-vous commc cela mugit? " And on this 
our cars were saluted with a loud bellowing produced by 
the disturbance in the stable from the entrance of the driver's 
bearing the baggage. 
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" Ce ne sont ni des stalles ni des cors d'orchestre, " — 
said I. 

^^ Non, c'estdu vi^rititble Robinson Crusoe avcc toutc sa 
baraquc. " 

When wo got in , it was indeed a Robinson Crusoe sorl 
of work that wc had before us, and when we had rigged out 
the place with ropes on which to hang our necessaries, and 
laid out our beds on a higher and cleaner level than that of 
the quadruped , and a pair of fat roast fowls making their 
appearance, the attache seemed to resign himself to his fate 
'* Tout est relatif dans ce monde ; — vive le confortable a la 
Bulgare ! " 

" Nous voila enfin installcs, " said J. 

^' Sans double entente, *' said he, with a grimace. 

We passed through one large provincial town, Plevna , 
of 25,000 souls, where we found a very good khan and the 
whole place enlivened by a horse fair. But our first care 
was cleanliness, and it being dangerous to take a broiling 
Turkish bath on a cold journey, in the most inclement sea- 
son of the year, the barber's shop was the surrogate. Here 
a pail of water, sliding on a horizontal pole, was brought 
over our heads; and having stripped our upper parts, acock 
was turned which produced a shower bath, and the barber 
making good use of his soap, his hands and his towels, 
and subsequently of his scissors , we were in the course 
of half an hour brought into a state of comparative com- 
fort. 

These provincial towns in the interior of Bulgaria have 
a different character and aspect from the Danubian ones, 
with their ramparts, bastions, detached forts, sickly climates, 
and stranger population of large garrisons, bureaucracy and 
general merchants. — Here in Plevna the air was sensibly 
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drier, colder, sharper, and more salubrious than on the 
Danube. The bazaars were extensive, but abounded mostly 
in the rude articles of Turkish manufacture or merchandise 
having a domestic hue. The coarse but strong horse trap- 
pings wanted largely for a horse dealing country, the ex- 
tensive furriers bazaar with its hundreds of sheepskin cloaks 
and its atmosphere impregnated with heavy foxy odours, — 
and in the Christian provision shops, piles of saltfish or 
ranges of buckets of it for the long fasts of the Oriental 
Church. — At the well built mosque of hewn stone are tall 
wellgrown leaQess trees , and an elegant fountain with its 
cakes of ice ; the wintry scene is animated by a venerable 
figure with flowing white beard , staff in hand , who asks 
the stranger the news from the Danube and informs him 
that the place around him is in the heat of summer the 
delight of the beholder from its umbrageous foliage and its 
gurgling fountain. 

Here we got abundance of horses to continue our jour- 
ney, and proceeded across the vale of the Janitra , a large 
tributary of the Danube, to Kustchuck, admiring, now that 
the thaw had set in the productive country we passed 
through, its noble trees, its rich meadows and its extensive 
arable lands giving great crops under the most retrograde 
processes of agriculture, — but from time to time our admi- 
ration or speculations being brought to a sudden stop by 
having to cross a river half-afloat with exhausted patience 
and endangered lives. 

In this long and painful journey from VViddin to Rust- 
chuck 1 had a very good opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the Christian native of the soil, and without mul- 
tiplying adventures which might tire by ihcir similarity I 
will here briefly give my impression of one of those rayah 
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populations of the Ottoman Empire which at this moment 
arc particularly the object of the solicitude and attention of 
the European public. 

The character of the Bulgarian is essentially different 
from that of the Servian, whose language he speaks. This 
Asiatic race, coming, as the name denotes, from beyond the 
Volga, was early conquered in their new seats by the Ser- 
vians, and being subject to this more energetic race univer- 
sally adopted the language of Orosh and Stephen Dushan ; 
so that for centuries the original Bulgarian language has 
been extinct. Whatever they may have been when they 
first burst in upon this part of the Byzantine Empire, they 
are now a most unwarlike race, and submissive to the Turks 
as sheep to a coliey dog. Their habits are pastoral and 
agricultural , having neither the soldier spirit and gigantic 
stature of the Serb , nor the mercantile enterprise and in- 
telligence of the Greek, — for all their trade is a petty local 
dealing. The Bulgarian is in the country a shepherd or 
ploughman — in the town a small mechanic or manufac- 
turer , rarely or never a capitalist with wide connections. 
Rigourously devoted to the mere external observances of 
the Greek Church and the literal dicta of the priest, he is 
wretchedly inferior to the Moslem in the most ordinary 
conceptions of a vital religion. The Moslem, reading his 
Koran, a book of incomparable rhythm, colouring and con- 
cision, and in many respects of lofty morality, makes a con- 
stant exercise of his understanding, while (he magic of its 
strains attunes the inmost recesses of his soul to sentiments 
of religion , of veneration and of love. Not so the poor 
Bulgarian , to whom the Divine Scriptures and (he Chris- 
tianity of Christ arc unknown. 

The sentiment of nationality is generally as low as that 
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of religion ; the latent propaganda at the three locah'ties of 
Kazan, Ternova, and, lo a certain extent, at Sistov, is rather 
anti-Turkish and pro-Russian than pro-Bulgarian ; and I 
can never conceive the possibility of the Bulgarians erecting 
for themselves a political edifice resembling thatof Servia, 
not only from their want of energy but from a deficiency 
in honest leaders. The greater part of Turkey in Europe 
is composed not of Greeks with an idle dream of a Byzan- 
tine Empire, but of Bulgarians who hate Fanariot Greek 
supremacy in church and state, and whose great object is 
to get quit of those Fanariot Bishops who must suck their 
dioceses for the purchase money of their sees, but whose 
interests, families, and connections being centered in Con- 
stantinople are a guarantee to the Porte for the fealty of 
themselves and their subordinates, who thus dovetail Tur- 
kish supremacy by a corrupt Christian hierarchy. The 
chief men of an archbishoprick not a thousand miles from 
the Balkan, having been very lately desirous of a Prelate of 
their own nation, employed the most considerable man of 
their community to proceed to Constantinople and work 
the matter out. This man procured their signatures to a 
document in blank and proceeded to the metropolis ; — but 
having put the archiepiscopal see up to private auction, a 
Fanariot proved the highest bidder; — his name was inserted 
in the petition which, being supported by[so many respec- 
table signatures, was presented to the Porte and to the 
surprise of his constituents a Fanariot Greek and not a Bul- 
garian took possession of the archiepiscopate. 

The Bulgarian has not those salient powers of intelligence 
and will which, as years roll over a nation's existence, ma- 
nifest themselves in a wide political dominion or a high 
material civilization; but he is not devoid of those unob- 
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after all I had no great reason to grumble ; for when 1 asked 
him how affairs were going on, he laughed most eheerfully 
as none but a jolly fatalist Turk eould do under the cir- 
cumstances. "^ As you see, " said he, *' two thirds of my 
establishment goes in billets for the soldiery — and I am 
making certain of a bombardment, some of these days, 
blowing the whole concern to splinters. '' 

A motley crew filled the place when I went in the morning 
to have my coffee — country Turkish merchants , town 
idlers, and private soldiers. The son of the landlord , a 
youth awfully pitted with small pox, was one of the Hedif, 
or national guard , of the town — out half the night at a 
post, snoozing out part of the day on the bench, — never 
without pistols in his girdle, and abusing the Russians 
loudly above all the other conversations, to the evident 
admiration and gratification of old Shekir who whispered 
to those about him that he was by nature brave and spirited 
— in short quite a fire-eater, and that general Gorcho/f- 
chisko/f would do well to steer clear of him. Various un- 
couth spectacles were included in the entertainment of this 
hospitable apartment. One morning it was Shekir himself 
whose prodigious bald pate was operated on by the barber 
— another morning two murderers and a thief were collared 
with iron preparatory to being transported for ten years to 
work at the fortifications of Silistria. The collars fixed on 
their necks, like those of dogs, were connected with a chain 
which ran through a ring. The thief affectedly held his 
arms aloft and looked at the roof while the operation was 
performed. They were then marched off in the mud with 
the sleet falling heavily on their heads. But I did not re- 
main long in this hostelry ; a blazing fire as compared with 
the suffocating mangal, and one or two other approaches 
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to European comfort , led me in a day or two to a khan 
recommended by the Austrian and Prussian consuls where 
I remained to the end of the time I passed in Rustchuck. 
Here I had a smaller room, a European bedstead, a table to 
write on, which no khan ever has. The cook of the estab- 
lishment was a Christian Arab from Jerusalem, travelling 
for improvement and making the most vile gastronomical 
experiments on the palates and stomachs of the unfortunate 
guests. In short, the dinners were atrocious. 

I renewed acquaintance with the Austrian Consul whom 
I had known ten years ago, on my second visit to the lower 
Danube — an active and zealous servant of his government 
and profusely hospitable. He lived in a nice new house 
built in the European fashion but in rather an unpleasant 
position, being on the Danube, and adjoining the angle 
battery next to Giurgevo. To prepare for accidents he had 
disfurnished all the upper parts of the house, and, having 
sent away his family, occupied only the ground floor. 
Madame H. had gone to Orsova, but still communication 
by letter was very difficult — of thirteen letters which she 
had written him, only four had come to hand. 

During all this warlike crisis there was an extraordinary 
seizure or stoppage of letters by unseen and unknown hands, 
and one of the first reforms required for Turkey is that of 
the post office. For instance, a letter posted in England 
for any town in the interior of Turkey in Europe will not 
reach its destination ; it must be addressed to some one in 
Constantinople who then transmits it by the Turkish inter- 
nal post. On arrival at the provincial town no delivery 
takes place, but the letters are laid out; each one selecting 
his own; — unfortunately some particular friend, unknown 
to you five minutes before your arrival, may have felt so 
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strong an interest in your affairs as to take charge of your 
letters and examine their contents. And en revanche you 
may pocket any half dozen of letters lying before you in the 
baskets. Letters dispatched to me from England by prompt 
men of business arrived sometimes in one month, some- 
times in two months ; — of letters which I dispatched to 
England considerably more than a dozen never came to 
hand; nor was my case a singular one. One of the most 
notable Europeans in Shumla was one morning informed, on 
the arrival of the Constantinople post, that there was a letter 
for him. He went direct to the Office and within the 
quarter of an hour it had disappeared. It was thus quite 
clear that there was incapacity and negligence on the part 
of the authorities or else foul play by parties unknown. 
It is therefore a fortunate circumstance for those Europeans 
now in the East that independent postal communications 
have been organised by the governments of France and 
England. But as regards the interior of Turkey unoccu- 
pied by our armies I am afraid that for long , affairs must 
go on in this disorderly state. And it is as the sincere 
friend of the Porte that 1 signalize the post office as a field 
for reform, and the necessity of the Ottoman Government 
making postal conventions with the principal European 
powers, so that a letter posted and prepaid in any large 
provincial town of Turkey may go direct to its foreign des- 
tination without sticking fast in Constantinople, and vice 
versa. 

1 had much pleasure in making the acquaintance of honest 
Herr Von der Becke, a tall muscular ruddy-faced Weslpha- 
lian, instructor of artillery, one of those Prussian officers 
who have rendered such service in the military reorgani- 
zation of the Ottoman Empire. A powerful party in Prus- 
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sia withholds this kingdom from that copartnery of 
prompt and decisive action which would hring about that 
European peace to which the amiable king is so much incli- 
ned. It is therefore a curious circumstance that it is chief Iv 
owing to Prussian military science that the recent Russian 
campaign on the Danube has been so different in results 
from what was anticipated. In her fertile territory and 
hardy energetic population Turkey has the raw materials 
of a powerful military state, but it is the science of Europe 
that can alone render them formidable to her hereditary 
opponent ; and but for the Gutzkowsky's, the Grachs, and 
the Von der Beekes, with their scientifically laid batteries, 
their detached forts, their Paixhans and their Shrapnells 
and an ex-Austrian as the skilful strategist, Turkey would 
have presented a very different resistance. To be brief, 
whatever factions may exist at Berlin, the part played by 
Prussia has been by no means a small one, and of this 
none are more sensible than the Russians themselves. In 
every large Turkish fortress one is sure to find a Prussian 
or German instructing, advising, or commanding either the 
artillery or the engineers, speaking Turkish fluently, 
reading up to the last science of Europe, and not alone men 
of mere routine, but choice spirits thrown on their resour- 
ces; educated in the theories of Europe, but giving 
them a large and liberal interpretation in their Turkish 
practice. — Such was the lamented Grach, the all accom- 
plished and heroic defender of Silistria — artilleryman, 
engineer and strategist — equally at home in the profound 
problem of mathematics and in the vast panorama of mili- 
tary history, from Geesar in the forests of Gaul, to Napoleon 
on the plains of the Po. 

On arrival I presented my letters to Said Mtrza Pasha, 
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Governor General of the province of Silistria, but resident at 
Rustchuck. The Seraglio was an odd place with creaking 
wooden stairs , long passages , large rooms , filled with 
menials and attendants, Ulema, Dervishes, and hangers- 
on of all sorts. I found him to be a dignified Turk of the 
old school. He is descended from the Khans of the Crimea^ 
and therefore remotely connected with the reigning Sultan, 
that is to say, by the male side. He has large estates in 
the Dobrudscha, and must have suffered severe losses by 
the devastation of that district. He regretted that winter 
paralysed the operations, which, I have no doubt, was true, 
for he had behaved very gallantly in former campaigns. 
This was the fourth time of his being Pasha of the province 
of Silistria — thus, although three times dismissed, he had 
managed to return. 1 mention this insignificant circum- 
stance as characteristic of a great period of transition in 
the Ottoman history. Said Mirza is a most inoffensive 
man and not likely to play the Pasvan Oglou or the Ali 
Pasha Tepelene. But although a large standing army and 
the discontinuance of the whole concentration of police 
and financial functions in one person have removed all fear 
of revolt, the government is nevertheless very fond of dis- 
missing, changing and replacing, so as to keep its momen- 
tum always in function. Said Mirza Pasha has a great 
taste for agriculture, and introduced Merino sheep and 
Swiss cows into the Dobrudscha where, until the Russians 
crossed the river, there was a large Tartar population that 
had emigrated out of the Crimea. 

Omcr-Pasha having kindly sent me a packet of introduc- 
tions to the military authorities, I wenttosccKhaled-Pasha, 
commander of the troops, for since the new organization 
begun in the later years of sultan Mahmoud, the civil go- 
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vernor, ihe treasurer and the commander of the troops 
are, now, as in European delegations, three distinct per- 
sons. This is literally " Divide et impera ; " — consequently 
Sultan Abdul-Medchid, tf he chose to wield it, has more real 
power in his own dominions than any of his predecessors 
had for many generations. Entering a large open space 
forming one of the angles of the fortifications, we found the 
troops exercising under their oificers, and presenting a 
martial appearance, but, as already stated, without that 
scrupulous neatness of costume which characterises the 
soldiers of Europe. 

Khaled-Pasha is a tall, majestic, dark-complexioned man, a 
very strict Moslem, with cool courage which he shewed at 
Oltenitza and elsewhere. He received me gravely and with- 
out a smile, but informed me that a room was at my ser- 
vice if I chose to take up my quarters with him, which I de- 
clined with many thanks as in the khan I felt myself more 
free and at my own disposal. We were soon deep in the 
events of the day^ and the Turk evidently by nature as cold as 
ice, at once kindled up into fervour, and all the animation of 
an intellectual eye illuminating his noble classic features : 

*' What fault has Turkey committed this time? " said he, 
addressing an imaginary opponent, — '^ kabahat yok dur. 
They reproach us with being barbarous and uncivilized — 
how does it happen that war and devastation are carried 
into our country, and our financial resources paralysed in 
the very nick of time when we were on the eve of commcn. 
ciug railways and other improvements? How much 
better it would have been for Russia to say openly : — ' The 
improvement of Turkey is an eye sore — an obstacle to her 
designs — and must never go on.' — Protection of the Chris- 
tians ! absurd ; — not the smallest evil can accrue to Chris- 
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tian or to Jew, if llic Moslems adhere to the iioble Korau 
and the Christians pay their capitation (ax. — Wicked men 
there are and corrupt in all countries that pervert or diso- 
bey the written law. — Do the Christians and the Jews in 
Europe all walk by their written law — by the Torat and 
the Gospels? As for us, with fair words we shall do mucb 

— by menace, nothing. And belter will it be to be crush- 
ed and annihilated nt once than this constant pressure 
upon us. — Some people say the times are dark and troubled, 

— but I see a clear horizon — doubt and uncertainty are 
at an end. We may conquer or be conquered, as it is 
written in the writings, but the period of doubt, fear, and 
vucillalion is at an end ; — the sword is drawn and glory be 
to God in whose hand is the decision. " 

Khaled-Pasha having kindly given me permissioo to sec 
all the new fortifications and military establishments, I pro- 
ceeded to the arsenal. At the end of a large court yard I 
was first shewn the forge, the numerous glowing furnaces 
of which cast bright fawn tints on the muscular Bulgarians 
doing the heavy work and the bronze visaged gipsies ac- 
complishing the lighter business, — the former plying the 
fore hammer on the glowing metal while the perspiration 
run down from under their black woollen caps; and the 
latter doing the light jobbing — such as they are accustom- 
ed to ; with the portable smithies of their nomade semi- 
indolent life. On the heaths of England, the puzstas of 
Hungary and in the towns of Turkey, the gipsy is a horse- 
dealer or light jobbing smith — rarely a laborious mechanic 
or agriculturist. The head of the forge establishment was 
a Turk — Dcmirgi Bashi, Emin Aga, of the army of Rou- 
melia, who informed me that the first essays of gun car- 
riages were all uneven, but that now these Bulgarians and 
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gipsies managed to work square. The carpenters were all 
Turks, and the sawyers Bulgarians, under one Halil Aga 
of the arnay of Roumelia, who hore the title of Marangos 
Bashi, and informed me that the oak of the gun and am- 
munition carriages was all got from the vast forest of Deli 
Orman in this neighbourhood. All the tin work of the grape 
canisters was done by Jews — Thus distinct is the natio- 
nal division of labour, wherever we travel in Turkey. 

I then proceeded up the Danube with Majoj;* Von der 
Becke to make the acquaintance of Demetry Castriotis Gapi- 
tan — commonly called in Europe the Prince of the Myrdites, 
— being the hereditary chief of those Roman Catholic 
Albanians, whose ancestors did not embrace Islamism in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in common with the 
majority of the Bosniak and Albanian noblesse. He lived 
at a chiflick or farm house above Rustchuck, and on dis- 
mounting in the court yard which was surrounded by trees 
and outhouses we saw hanging about the door and the 
lobbies a number of those savage Arnaouts of whom we 
had heard such bad accounts on our journey, dressed 
mostly in coarse white woollen garments with sandals and 
laced legs, all abundantly supplied with pistols and dirks — 
altogether barbarous in appearcncc, and having murder 
and rapine written on their ill favored features. On enter- 
ing we were accommodated with a seat on the carpet 
covering the floor, and the conversation was carried on by 
an old Arnaout interpreter who turned the Albanian into 
Turkish, and our Turkish back again into Albanian. Un- 
fortunately however, the interpreter was not a very good 
one, and the chief, knowing a little of the Turkish himself, 
was occasionally obliged to help out his own interpreter! 
The chief was a young man evidently not more than four 
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on live and twenty years of age, and had lately married a 
Moslem wife, which is a very rare thing for a Christian to 
do. 

" If you pay us a visit in the country of the Myrdites , " 
said the Prince to me, — *' you will find a state of affairs 
quite different from any thing else in the Ottoman Empire. 
A large Christian population — neither trodden down 
rayahs with the yoke about their necks, nor yet hostile to 
the Porte, nor rebellious like several communities of Chris- 
tian Mountaineers ; but men obedient to the Lofty Govern- 
ment and at the same time free as the winds in our own 
mountains ; paying no tax in gold and silver, — but giving, as 
of old, their military service — and a heavy enough tax 
too " said he, " when one counts the numbers of brave 
fellows that go as fodder for cannon. " 

Feeling interested in the circumstance that one of the last 
relics of feudalism in the Ottoman Empire should be a 
Christian Clan with its chief of the family of Scanderbeg, 
from the highlands of the Adriatic , I touched upon my 
own visit to the capital of Montenegro, the islands of 
Dalmatia and the Switzerland of Croatia which made the 
Albanian relate many curious particulars of his native land 
and social position. 

^' If the Sultan ask me for twenty thousand fighting 
men, "said he, " I can turn them out, — and every one of 
them practised marksmen who do not throw away their 
bullets in the air like a platoon of soldiers of the line, but 
fellows who know to a nicety the distance their rifles can 
carry and bring down two men with every three shots. 
We know the trade," continued he, " from generation to ge- 
neration, and I can shew you in the archives of my castle 
a firman granted to my ancestor by the great Amurath 
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nearly five hundred years ago^and long before the capture 
of Constantinople, — conferring freedom from tribute and 
the privilege of carrying the standard of the Sultan. Nor 
must you suppose me a mere soldier by parchment and 
diploma. A year has but elapsed since I made the campaign 
of Montenegro, where I was forty two days without bread, 
and living only on potatoes with a little animal food and 
milk, to say nothing of one ugly day on which the army lost 
eight hundred men, the Montenegrine bullets falling upon 
us from the rocks above like hail in a storm. " 

In spite of the boasting tone of these speeches, there can 
be no doubt the Albanians, Moslem and Christian, behaved 
with great coolness and obstinate valour, both at the 
Islands of Rustchuck and the siege of Silistria. 

On another day I visited the fortifications. Rustchuck 
is not strong by nature, being commanded by the heights, 
but these heights are crowned by detached forts resem- 
bling those which colonel Grach erected at Silistria . — A 
new and striking feature of modern warfare, being in fact 
the projection and isolation of the old Vauban contre-gardcy 
thus detaining a besieging enemy a considerable time at a 
distance from the main body of a fortress and especially 
suited to places which, like Rustchuck and Silistria, are 
commanded by heights in the environs. Here at Rust- 
chuck I saw evident traces of the extraordinary activity 
which the Turko-Prussians had developed in a very brief 
period. Five large forts crowned the chief eminences, 
and every thing had been prepared for a siege had it 
been attempted. Above a hundred new gun carriages had 
been erected, the parapets had been done up anew, — the 
old confused Turkish system of having guns of various cali- 
bres in one battery had been done away with, and the 
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whole of the artillery classified according to the calibre, and 
a complete fire brigade had been organised which was also 
a novelty in a Turkish garrison town. 

There are twenty-five bastions surrounding Rustchuck, 
and I entered one to see what they were like. The battery 
was of five oke guns , being somewhat heavier than our 
twelve pounders — the carriages all new, the breastworks 
and banquettes all fresh, while down in the terre-plein 
was a battery of six inch bronze howitzers with round 
breeches of French fashion but Constantinople casting — 
having, a few months before, done deadly execution at 
Oltenitza. Close at hand was a moveable field battery, all 
the guns of Prussian construction with angular breeches 
and the poles of the caissons furnished with coils of strong 
ropes, ready to be undone when oxen are required either 
for the stony steeps of the Balkan or the slimy sloughs of 
the plain. 

The detached forts on the hills I found to be closed re- 
doubts with drawbridge and fosse, thirty or thirty-five 
feet wide and deep, in short, what is called a considerable 
profile. In the centre of each was the powder magazine 
and cisterns forming one shell proof building. The dwell- 
ings of the men resembled those I have described at Kala- 
fat, being sunk into the earth and in the kitchen a rut in the 
earth filled with live charcoal served for the cooking. 

I then ascended the eminence behind, from which I had 
a gorgeous winter view with bright sunshine but piercing 
frosty air. Around me were the detached forts and those 
eminences — the last spurs of the Balkan, which commanded 
the town and environs. Below was Rustchuck, which, like 
all Turkish towns, is a place of far greater extent than its 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants would lead one to suppose, 
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— a wide semicircle of snow-roofed houses broken, with a 
lofty massive clock tower, and numerous slender mina- 
rets thatbristled in the foreground. Beyond was the Danube 
glistening with large masses of ice floating to the sea, — 
further away rose Giurgevo with its Christian spires, and 
further still the dead flat white plains of Wallachia fading 
away in the distance. 

As I returned towards the walls, the shades of evening fell; 
and the bells of Giurgevo , ringing in the Greek Chistmas, 
chimed sweetly with the dull hoarse roar of the ice-laden 
Danube. To how many a poor unwilling conscript must 
this have recalled the warm hearts and familiar faces of 
the Kama and the Volga ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 



RUSTCHUCK TO SILISTRIA. 



From Rustchuck I went to Turtukai or Totrukhan which 
is opposite Oltenitza — but the journey was any thing but 
pleasing ; for a thaw had taken place after deep snow. 
The Wallachian shore on our left continued flat ; the Bulga- 
rian on our right was undulating and as we approached To- 
trukhan became mountainous and wooded ; — the town it- 
self is at the foot of a high ste($p hill next the Danube — 
but was anything but inviting, with six inches of black 
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liquid mud in the streets, as if all the reserve stores of 
Day and Martin had been poured out on them ; and every 
house, including the khan, was crowded to the door with 
troops, mostly Albanians, keeping watch at this imp<irtant 
post; which, besides its commanding position, is half 
way between Rustchuck and Silistria, being the centre of 
the Danubian base of the triangle formed by Shumla and 
these two other strong places. 

Giafar Pasha, who commanded here, is an Albanian by 
birth, but a Moslem, and belongs to one of the old families in 
the environs of Corfu, having married a daughter of the well 
known Vely Pasha , son of Ali Pasha of Janina. Giafar 
himself had dabbled dangerously in politics, having a few 
years ago risen in revolt against the suppression of the 
feudal system, and the hereditary jurisdictions ; but he is 
now, after exile and amnesty, well affected to the govern- 
ment, and was promoted for his brave conduct in hold- 
ing the island of Mokanna against a far superior Russian 
force operating from Giurgevo after the affair of Oltenitza. 
I found him occupying a house with a pleasant situation, 
looking out on a garden that sloped precipitately to the 
Danube, and commanding a view across to the ruined 
quarantine and green sward of Oltenitza, and the wooded 
island at the confluence of the Argish with the Danube, 
in his outer rooms was a grea t retinue of Tcham Albanians 
who are Moslems dressed in kilts of Manchester cotton 
which has superseded the native fustanella. Being strongly 
rccommanded to him from Shumla and Rustchuck, he gave 
roc a very kind reception and I found him to be a man 
between forty and fifty years of age and of a pleasant social 
humour. He entered freely into his adventures and ante- 
cedents in those early days of his career before he wore a 
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Nizam uniform, but had bis native kilt and velvet jackets 
witb suns and stars embroidered on his back and breast, 
and his first essay of arms] had been, at eighteen years of 
age, in scaling with ladders, in the dead of the night, a 
castle which bad been wrongfully taken from him during 
his minority; so that in our younger days feudal rapine, 
tyranny, romance and adventure, banished from prosaic 
bureaucratic encyclopedic Frangistan, vegetated in Turkey 
in Europe; now expelled from thence, it might be difficult 
to know where to find them, except in the penny-novel 
and on the boards of the Theatres on the Surrey side of 
London or those of the Boulevard du Crime ; and it cer- 
tainly, is not every day that even a traveller like myself, 
— who from time to time leaves his fireside for foreign 
lands, — falls in with the lord of a manor who has re- 
covered a property by club law, after a night escalade, and 
executed a summary process of ejectment at not the most 
convenient hour for the outgoing tenant. 

He showed me a wound in his leg received in the island 
of Mokanna after Oltenitza, which by this time had healed ; 
andas we sat on the divan and conversed, the other Arnaout 
Captains and Gavasses stood in front of us, occasionally 
putting in a word, and giving an anecdote of their wounds 
and informing me that they always apply cheese to their 
fresh wounds. Of those Captains, the one who had been 
guilty of the greatest atrocities on the march was the most 
grave, respectable innocent looking man in appearance of 
the whole file of henchmen, constantly expressing himself 
as perfectly resigned to the Divine Will. 

The horses were saddled and we then rode out to see 
the place. I seldom saw on my route hither a more com- 
manding position than that of Turtukai ; while the opi^o- 
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site part of Wallacliia is a dead flat, the Bulgarian shore 
rises precipitously to a high ridge, from which one sees 
the whole of the field of the recent fight spread out as od 
a map. Snow having entirely disappeared during the 
thaw, every thing was green and bright. On the plateau 
above is a large redoubt, which secures the town from a 
force attacking it either from the east or west Danubian 
approach. This battery did nothing for the Turks on 
the day of Oltenitza, and is useful only as an aid to the 
naturally strong position of Turtukai itself. Looking 
across with the glass, I saw that the quarantine is a complete 
ruin and that the Turkish entrenchments have been care- 
fully destroyed by the Russians, the want of a similar pre- 
caution by the Turks after the first siege of Silistria having 
most materially contributed to the success of the second 
year's siege. The Cossacks were visible, cantering on the 
greensward on the other side of the river, who contented 
themselves at this stage of the proceedings with sending an 
occasional conical ball across to the lodgings of Giafar 
Pasha. To the east of the town is another battery com- 
manding the whole breadth of the town. 

The object of this little volume is not to give a history of 
the war; but as I am so near to Oltenitza I may say that in 
this action the design of Omer Pasha was to give elbow 
room to Ismael Pasha at Kalafat : to distract and confuse the 
Russians about the real point at which a push was to be 
made, and at the same time to give confidence to his own 
troops ; in all which he was fully successful. 

Giafar Pasha gave me an escort to Silistria — one of his 
kilted Albanians, whose roomy great coat attracted my 
attention as inconsistent with the kilt, but he informed me 
that it was a Russian one, a spoil of Danubian warfare and 
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had belonged to some poor devil who has ^ot recrossed 
the Pruth. He praised the present state of Albania, saying 
that a man might now travel through the country wilh a 
vase of gold on his head. — Through all the progress of ray 
tour I heard proofs and saw signs that a very notable 
improvement had taken place in the police organization of 
the most turbulent and unsafe districts. He kept singing 
to himself the greater part of the way to Silistria through a 
country which is beautiful in summer, every hill being 
wooded, but the vallies of which we found very marshy 
after the thaw. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SILISTRIA. 



The first aspect of Silistria shews it to be a place of the 
first military importance. Every embrasure and palisade 
having been then fresh, tidy, and fit for work, while the 
heights are covered with forts that sweep every approach 
to this place, which even before the late siege was renown- 
ed beyond every other in the annals of Danubian warfare, 
with the single exception of Belgrade. 

Having presented introductions from Mirza Pasha, the 
Governor general, to Ibrahim Pasha, the civil Governor, and 
from Omer Pasha toMousa Pasha, the military Governor, I 
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experienced a most kind reception, wilh every possible fa- 
cility for seeing the place and acquiring information. There 
being no inn nor good khan in the place, I had lodgings 
assigned mc in the house of the wealthiest Christian 
merchant in the town — a fine old fellow — short in sta- 
ture and meagre in flesh — but with a black eye full of fire, 
and gestures full of vivacity, but without theatrical exagger^ 
ation. He was full of reminiscences of the Greek and 
Russian war and also of most uncomfortable experiences of 
those troubled times. Although a landsman, he was im- 
pressed as a sailor and put in irons — having in this state 
had to trudge thirty-three days on foot, before he joined 
his ship in which he had a rib broken at the battle of 
Navnrino. He was loud in abuse of the Russians although 
a Greek, and no man could implore health, long life, and 
victory lo the Sultan with greater unction. I had a couple 
of rooms to myself — nicely fitted up in a semi-European 
manner. Every evening before bed lime he made a social 
cup oitchai, a pleasant composite of tea, rum, lemon juice, 
beaten eggs, and sugar. This he had learned from the 
Russians during their long occupation of Silistria. I for 
my part pronounced this spirituous consolation most ortho- 
dox, and a part of their propaganda which was not to be 
resisted. The house being near the rampart 1 all night 
through heard the sentinels calling to each other the Turk- 
ish '' All 's well. " The last accounts that I heard of my 
host in May, before leaving Bulgaria, were that he had 
sent all his family away and had dug a shell proof cellar 
in his courtyard where he lived day and night surrounded 
with his goods and chattels — 1 hope that no skaith hath 
befallen the good soul. 
Mousa Pasha, then in the last months of his earthly 
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career, was a short firmly knit man of great bodily strength, 
dark complexioned, pale and round faced, with an agree- 
able expression of countenance, and seemed about forty 
years of age. He had a great deal of conversation — a rapid 
consumption of ideas, as well as great natural elegance of 
expression; — in fact his high flown Turkish sometimes got 
fairly beyond me. — All this was unlike a Turk, and when 
1 was informed that he was of Jewish extraction it occa- 
sioned me no surprise. Mousa Pasha had a rare activity 
of intellect which flew saliently out on every occasion, and 
the accusation that he was merely a thinking, and not a 
fighting man was fully belied by his conduct during the 
siege. The reform of the Turkish artillery and the enlight- 
ened and pei^evering support that Mousa Pasha gave to 
the Prussian officers, while practical Director of the Arsenal 
of Constantinople *, has proved of the greatest value to the 
Ottoman Empire, and if he has not lived to see the harvest, 
the seed was well sown before he fell. — I asked him his 
opinion of the strength of the place, and he answered me 
that there was no chance of the Russians taking it since 
this new formidable system of detached forts had been 
adopted. '* We have no secrets — nothing to conceal, " 
said he; *' the Russians may come when they choose, we 
are ready for them, — thanks to Prussian science ". He then 
broke into a warm eulogium of the Prussians with refer- 
ence to the sciences of fortification and artillery, in which 
they were well advanced — *' Chok ileri gitmish! — Chok 
tleri gitmish! " said he emphatically and repeatedly. 



1 The nominal Master Generalship of the Turkish Ordnance was always 
more or less of a sinecure and occupied hy some dignitary of great in- 
fluence, and often of very little merit or praelical knowledge. 

7. 
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His right hand man was Lieutenant Colonel Grach, for- 
merly Lieutenant in the Prussian service, since promoted to 
the rank of Colonel by the Sultan, and now, alas ! no more, 
Grach thin , fair haired, and approaching forty, was my 
chief companion during my residence in Silislria - a man 
of rare genius , extraordinary attainments, and prodigious 
energy. The facility of his intellect for the largest strate- 
gical views, combined with a great memory for, and lucid 
arrangement of details, at once stamped him as a superior 
man. He began his career as a private artilleryman in the 
Prussian army, and the time that his comrades devoted to 
the pothouse he spent in mathematics, drawing, and mili- 
tary reading. On leaving Prussia for Turkey his merit 
being seen, he got rapidly forward, and when I was in 
Silistria he had the pay of kaimakan. He constructed, du- 
ring the previous autumn, all the detached forts, and his 
defence of Silistria, against a formidable army, has made him 
immortal . General Schilders was the ablest engineer of the 
Russian army, but he certainly met his match in the Prus- 
sian. Nor must we forget that the presence of two gallant 
English officers, even although volunteers and without a 
command, and one of whom will never return to his home, 
must have been a great additional encouragement to the cool 
death-contemning Arnaouts who stood in the trenches of 
Arab Tabia — for the best science of Prussia, and the bra- 
vest blood of Albania, are not fully effective without consi- 
derably better officers of intermediate and subaltern rank 
than the Turks possess. 

I spent most of my time with the artillery and engineer 
people — the mornings instructively, the evenings amus- 
ingly. When 1 speak of society, the reader must not figure 
to himself a drawing room with mirrors and chandeliers — 
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a piano forte and a circle of clever or pretty women ; but a 
rectangular divan seen in a cloud of tobacco smoke and 
occupied by a dozen men in blue surtouts and red fez. In 
the centre of the room, close to the brass lamps, are a couple 
of draught players with their backers. A fasciculum of 
sabres stands in a corner, fifteen pairs of shoes or boots 
are on the floor at the door, which is blocked up with per- 
haps a negro, a couple of chibouquegis and three or four 
private soldier-servants. Now and then a little drama va- 
ries the entertainment — so deeply rooted is the taste for 
this art in human nature that the most undraraatic of races, 
although without a theatre, has coarse puppet shows — pri- 
vate theatricals and buffoonery. The draughtboard is lifted 
aside, the central space cleared; and in walk eight or ten 
stalwart private sappers, travestied into Xebecks or men of 
the lawless brigand tribes of the fastnesses of Asia Minor, 
supposed to be returned from a marauding expedition with 
their muskets reversed on their shoulders , twirling their 
imaginary long moustachios, and leading captive a woman 
in the person of a son of the Armenian landlord of the 
house dressed up in female attire for the occasion. A dis- 
cussion en famille with guns, pistols, sabres and long knives 
then takes place as to who is to have the woman — rather 
an alarming stroke of fun to civilians of weak nerves. But 
fortune favors the brave. — One cut-throat-looking fellow 
secures possession of the weeping lady, and the dead as well 
as the dying and groaning rivals are carried out amidst the 
roars of laughter of the spectators on the divan. The dis- 
tribution of the booty then takes place ; but the fat man 
gets by mistake a lean man's coat which he vainly attempts 
to wriggle himself into, all which gives occasion for a great 
deal of comic by-play. A minstrel then appears with a 
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guitar and sings a song which the captain , sitting in stale, 
listens to with awful solemnity, and then in extalic admira- 
tion digs into his girdle with wry faces for imaginary coin, 
and throws prodigal largesses which the minstrel catches. 
The affair ends; the lawless captain hecomes the private* 
sapper again, making his exit with the most humble obeis- 
ance. Thus caricature is the natural amusement of a race 
comparative strangers to the ideal. Tlieir own heroic 
deeds have neither the lyric nor epic mirror with its exalt- 
ing and magnifying power, nor yet its refined comic re- 
verse, with subtle and airy expression or felicitous juxta- 
position of distant resemblances. 

The patriarch of the society of Silistria which was small 
butquite united, and most hospitable and agreeable, was the 
Civil Governor Ibrahim Pasha, an old uncorrupted Turk 
who has a good capacity fur business which lies hid under 
a jocose manner as if all the affairs of the world were capi- 
tal fun — whether carrying on a bloody war, punishing a 
culprit or ncgociating a bargain for the supply of the troops. 
Ue was the wealthiest landed proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood. A European nobleman with his all on the seat of 
war would have worn a grave face, complained of his posi- 
tion , of dangers , of deficient rents and contingent bom- 
bardments. Not so old Ibrahim — he was as jolly and 
pleasant as a Yorkshire squire after a good audit and know- 
ing nothing of war's alarms but by the second edition of the 
*' Times. " Really these Turks, man, woman and child, 
have quite a Salamandrine acclimatization to the fiery or- 
deal of devastating war. 

Silistria is situate on the full breadth of the Danube, just 
before it makes a little bend to the south, and divides so as 
to form several islands. It contains above 20,000 inhabit- 
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ants, the houses being mostly one story high, built of wood. 
The principal edifice is a large Greek Church and Convent, 
begun during the years of Russian occupation, Silistria 
being the chief pledge for the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Adrianople. The Emperor Nicholas twice furnished consi- 
derable sums for its construction ; but having learned that 
his liberality conduced rather to the edification of the 
fortunes of the managers than of the Church, it remains a 
new ruin. 

Silistria is nearly of a semi-circular form, with five bas- 
tions on the river base, and five on the landside, or seven 
if the corner ones be included. Ail the scarps and counter- 
scarps are of solid stone masonry. There is no ravelin con- 
tregarde or other complicated extension of the Ynuban 
system. The renovated strength of Silistria lies in the 
detached forts, the chief of which is that of Abd-ul-Mcdjid, 
on the hill of Akhar, the eminence from which the Russians 
made themselves masters of the place in the last war. It is 
situate at the back of Silistria, assuming the river to be the 
front, and is supported on each side by forts to the right 
and left, the whole enclosing an oval space. Fort Abd-ul- 
Medjid is the key of all , so that the new fortifications of 
Silistria may be compared to a bracelet of which Silistria is 
the jewel and Fort Abd-ul-Medjid the clasp — the two being 
connected by the minor forts forming a semi-circle on each 
side. These new forts on the plain are placed with strict 
reference to the bastions of the town and their rayon. All, 
with the exception of Abd-ul-Medjid, had been constructed 
within the last six months, several with blockhouses of solid 
stone masonry, and all with deep fosses and drawbridges. 
So that one may conceive that Silistria would present to 
a Russian force a very different aspect from that of 1829. 
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Fort Abd-ul-Medjid, constructed according to the designs 
of the Prussian Colonel Gutzkowski, is allowed by all mi- 
litary men to be one of the most remarkable works of this 
age. Turkey, from her fine territory, and her brave and 
resolute race , has the raw materials for the revival of a 
powerful state , but it is European science that can alone 
utilize them. This fort is of a semi-octagonal form , and, 
situated on the chief eminence that dominates Silistria, 
commands a fine view of the town , the Danube and the 
wooded islands below. 

In the centre of the base or section of the semi-octagon 
next Silistria is a beautiful reduit, all shell proof, semi- 
circular in plan as may be understood by the term ; the vault- 
ing of extreme solidity so as to afford a secure refuge in the 
severest bombardment. Outside this is an esplanade, and 
then the pentagonal rampart ; beyond which is a wall loop- 
holed for infantry completely sunk between the rampart 
and the covered way (much preferable to the fausse braie) 
with three shell proof blockhouses (two on the shoulder an- 
gles and a capon iere on the base) each mounted with two 
i 2-pound howitzers to sweep the fosse. 

Fort Abd-ul-Medjid is sup])orled by three forts on neigh- 
bouring eminences which preclude a locus standi for an 
enemy and yet are commanded by Medjid itself. Down in 
the plain two forts, Tchair and Liman , shut in Silistria to 
the west, on the side of Turtukai ; another, Dairmem or the 
Windmill, shuts in the plain to the East; and lastly one, 
also to the East , close to the Danube, not only commands 
the breath of the river, but also the passages whence gun- 
boats might debouch from the islands — being mounted 
with bronze 42-pounders. 

The loss of Silistria, if it ever take place, would be a great 
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blow to the Ottoman arms, for it breaks down an angle of 
the triangle which it forms with Rustchuk and Shurala ; it 
places all the Turkish troops in the Dobrudja, or tongue of 
land between Silistria and Sulina, in a very disadvantageous 
position, and in danger of having their retreat cut off, 
while at the same time Silistria becomes a Ute de pont for 
operations on Shumla and Varna, which latter important 
post is the extreme right wing of the second line of Turk- 
ish defence ; but even with the rupture of the Danubian 
chain the heavy work of the invader has still to come for 
on the Balkan line from Varna to the Servian frontier, the 
five great passes near Varna, Pravada, Osman Bazar, Ter- 
nova, and Sumugh have been fortified so as to be all but 
impassable, Adrianople being as it were placed on purpose 
as a convenient camp of reserve for supporting the whole 
line from Varna to the mountainous environs of Sophia. 

A careful examination of these forts confirmed all that I 
had previously thought of the prodigious energy the Turks 
developed in this crisis — of the formidable character of the 
defences of Bulgaria, and of the much more arduous task 
than in 1828-9 Russia would have on her hands when 
again trying her fortune on the right bank of the Danube. 
It may therefore well be believed that the memorable 
thirty-nine days siege which took place a few months 
afterwards was to me an object of the deepest and most 
absorbing interest, although I had almost forgotten a course 
of fortification I went through many years ago. This 
event was important as shewing the great value of the 
new system of detached forts in detaining a besieging 
enemy at some distance from the central fortress. In 
former wars the line of batteries of a fortress, although 
ever so strong, was liable to be broken by the springing of 
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a mine. Even when countermines obviated this, the 
Russians used to make themselves masters of a height and, 
by a bombardment, burnt down three fourths of a town in 
consequence of the combustible nature of the buildings, 
and the want of proper engines and a fire brigade. The 
detached forts have altered all this, and I hold that there 
has been a great deal of misconception as to the siege of 
Silistria, not only on the part of the ingenious M"^ Cobden 
who talked of the Russian inundation being broken into 
spray against a contemptible fortress, but others , one of 
whom for instance, the author of a very able and in many 
respects excellent article in the July number of the Edin- 
burg Review^ who has a slighting idea of the Russian troops 
for not having taken a redoubt such as that which was car- 
ried by French cavalry at Borodino; but I should like to 
know what cavalry could do anything with redoubts having 
a profile such as those of Silistria? A very talented cor- 
respondent of a morning paper (the Daily News) also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the giving up of the siege by the 
Russians was a mistake and that the place was on the point 
of falling. It is impossible for me to concur in this opinion , 
having seen the place a short time before the siege and hav- 
ing since carefully collated the circumstantial German 
diaries and reports with those which have appeared in 
the English journals. 

The fact is that Silistria would have been a hard nut to 
crack for the best French or English army that ever was a 
foot, with this formidable horse shoe of detached forts and 
the scientific part of the defence, directed by a man of such 
consummate ability and energy as Grach. General Schil- 
ders shewed great judgment in investing Arab Tabia, which 
notwithstanding its strong profile was not a closed redoubt 
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like the others ; and he in fact put in the thin end of the 
wedge. But even had Arab labia fallen, the heavy work 
was still to begin ; for ail officers are agreed that so long 
as fort Abd-ul-Medjid holds out, there is no chance of an 
enemy reducing Silistria. But it was not the mere failure 
before Arab Tabia that caused the raising of the siege. — 
The disembarcation of the Anglo-French troops filled Ihe 
Russian commander with fear of their junction with Omer 
Pasha; but above all, the concentration of a powerful 
army in Transylvania, which is the military key of the 
Principalities, made Marshal Paskievitch uneasy for his 
flank and rear. It is to be lamented that the gallant 
British volunteer rifleman , who has identified his name 
with the sorties from Arab Tabia should have come to so 
untimely an end ; and it is much to the credit of the go- 
vernment that his active and energetic companion, Lieute- 
nant now Major Nasmyth, has received a recognition of 
those services which Omer Pasha did not fail to acknow- 
ledge in the handsomest manner. 



CHAPTER X 



OMER PASHA. 



From Silistria I started for Schurala, through a country 
rich in pasture and well grown timber, and one of the 

8 
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nights was passed at a country residence of Ibrahim Pasha, 
the hospitable Lieutenant Governor of the district of Silis- 
tria. We drove into what appeared a large farm yard, 
studded all round with office houses, and on one side was the 
residence with a large wooden veranda, projecting into 
the court-yard — supplied with Divans from which the 
whole of the establishment with its human and animal 
inhabitants was visible. The pleasure grounds were 
quite on the other side of the court, and open not to the 
Selamlik but to the hareem, which was a separate build- 
ing. Two of the numerous sons of Ibrahim Pasha did 
the honors. — One, who assisted his father in the office at 
Silistria, was a smart Stamboul Effendi of the new or- 
der, with irreproachable kersy-mere trousers and Pari- 
sian hotlines; but those rustic squires, his younger bro- 
thers, wore the old Turkish costume of undyed drab , all 
braided and embroidered as of yore. Families cigglome- 
rate to a greater extent in the East than in Europe. Each 
of these very youthful lads had his invisible conjugal 
partner over the way. There was besides a brother of 
Ibrahim Pasha whose residence was in one of the buildings 
in the court-ynrd. This, with a considerable train of domes- 
tic servants, agricultural overseers, bookkeepers and hang- 
ers on, made quite a clan or colony of the place which I am 
afraid was quickly dispersed when the Russians invested 
Silistria and the Cossacks marauded around. 

An old inhabitant of a neighbouring village in his 
eighty-sixth year informed me that this was the fifth 
seplier' or Russo-Turkish war that he had seen, being old 
enough to recollect the harrying hither and thither at the 
period of the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardje, which was signed 
in 1774 at that small town in this immediate neighbour* 
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bood, and was that very disastrous treaty on which Russia 
founded the Menschikoff demands. 

At length , after a lapse of eleven years I again entered 
Shumla, which has the aspect of being built in the crater 
of a volcano, or in the middle of a split mountain with an 
opening on one side, and its natural and artificial strength 
ccmsists of its rampart of mountainous territory broken 
with ravines, while access from the plain is debarred by 
detached forts and land sloping down to a ravine forming a 
fine position for an army. Its defect is that a very large 
garrison is requisite to defend so extensive a place , which 
is a fortified camp rather than a fortress. Thirty thousand 
men, and afterwards fifty thousand were there during my 
residence, for whose sustenance ovens had to be cut in the 
livuig rock, those in the town being insufficient. The 
barracks were very large, and occupied by Egyptian troops, 
the Turks complaining bitterly of their dirty habits which 
every one who has seen a fellah's hut in Egypt will readily 
believe. A friend of mine in that country, having built a 
neat white-washed porter's lodge at the gate of his villa 
in the European fashion, was astonished to perceive that the 
first thing his Egyptian porter did to make it habitable 
was to plaster the walls and the floor a foot thick with red 
mud and dried with a fire of dung. 

The chief feature of Shumla is the great abundance of 
excellent fresh water which flows from fountains in everv 
street. Unfortunately this element which is a good servant 
proves a bad master, for in rainy weather some streets 
become regular brooks, fordable certainly for those who 
arc mounted on horseback , but rather puzzling for foot 
passengers, even the high stepping stones at the crossings, 
being so rounded that a person incumbered with a cloak 
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and an umbrella runs the risk of being soused in the 
stream. Various large dung hills, venerable from their 
size and antiquity of accumulation, are held sacred from 
the contact of pitchfork and wheel barrow, and numerous 
are the annual sacrifices to Cloacina ; even when life is not 
lost by gastric or intermittent fever, diarrhea or cholera, — 
health and comfort are the usual offerings which the Euro- 
pean renders to the airof Schumla. 

The large mosque of Osman Pasha, in the centre of the 
town, is of good masonry and fantastic construction, its 
high swelling dome, seen against the steep green hills that 
almost encircle the place, being the most picturesque feature 
of the town. The market place, where there is a curious 
fountain with at least a dozen jets, is the most animated 
part of Schumla, and the cook and pastry shops were literally 
thronged with the irregular troops, the Arnaout rifles of 
Europe and the horse Bashi-Bozouk of Asia. Here were 
also several shops , kept by Levantines who sold European 
articles of inferior quality at most extravagant prices. 
The houses are all built of wood with the exception of the 
mosques, the baths, and a range of stone warehouses built 
by the wealthy banker Anastase, the '' Hope " of Schumla, 
a very honest punctual man — and therefore very unlike 
the Anastasius of Hope. The hills around are not wooded 
— even firewood is brought from a distance of three hours 
off. 

Intending to remain some time in Schumla, I got private 
lodgings in the Armenian quarter. The rooms were not 
only habitable but good, with ample divans and adorned 
with a picture of a Greek saint — an impostor, who having 
turned Moslem and then turned Greek again was canonised 
by the church. My landlord was a short stout Bulgarian — 
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a shoemaker in the Bazaar, speaking Turkish fluently and 
very civil and obliging, but terrified to open his lips on 
any thing military or political. ^^Ben karishmam! — Ben 
karishmam! I don't meddle with affairs of state", said he. 
So that it was literally ^' ne suior ultra crepidam, " All 
along my way I had made a point of conversing familiarly 
with all classes — high, middling, and low — as the best 
way to judge of the action of the institutions on the people, 
and the susceptibility of safe improvement for Governors 
and Governed. But the Schumla shoemaker took alarm at 
the very first, and ever afterwards the reciprocal relations 
of Bulgarian and Turk were let alone. 

The landlady was an active housewife, and the daughter 
very pretty; but an unpleasant circumstance occurred in 
the course of my stay. My servant Giovanni commenced 
an acquaintance with the young woman, and as the land- 
lord complained to me, I questioned Giovanni and the girl, 
and it turned out that they had only had a conversation 
about the affairs of the house ; and the servants of other 
lodgers explained to me that the landlord had most strict 
oriental ideas of the complete seclusion of his woman kind 
from all intercourse with the other sex, however innocent. 
As no previous difilculty had occurred with Giovanni during 
my tour, I asked the landlord to inform me of any impro- 
priety of speech or action that had come to his knowledge. 
He answered quite surprised, that for an unmarried woman 
to have any conversation with a man was in itself an im- 
propriety. I could scarcely restrain a smile, which I saw 
made the good man rather angry ; — however as he was the 
master over his own household, 1 said 1 would give my man 
the strictest injunctions to have no more h/f, or " chaff'' 
as people say, with his womankind. 
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I called upon Omer Pasha to thank him for his valuable 
introductions. I found him in a small house but having a 
good view, being situated on a steep descent, below which 
was a garden, and beyond it a view of half the roofs in the 
town. The room was comfortably carpeted and partly 
furnished in the European manner ; and during renewal of 
acquaintance, after a lapse of more than a dozen years, 
diamond mounted pipes were brought in. I found him 
immensely improved ; for although thinner and his beard 
grown grey, he has all that ease, confidence, and aplomb 
which a man who has still the better part of his career to 
make rarely possesses, while his conversation denoted 
that large general knowledge and precision of view which 
is only acquired by a wide course of reading and extensive 
practice in the manipulation of important military transac- 
tions. Indeed even before the MenschikoiT mission his 
name was associated with that remarkable social, military, 
and political revolution in the domestic administration of 
the Ottoman Empire which has extinguished the feudal 
hereditary jurisdictions and turned the cancers of the Otto- 
man Empire into springs of strength. In Syria, in Koord- 
istan, in Bosnia and Albania we have seen Omer Pasha at 
the same work, completing this great reform begun by 
Sultan Mahmoud ; contending often with slender resources 
in men or money against the most valiant populations of 
Turkey, in spite of the territorial difficulties interposed by 
countries of forests and mountains; but always arriving at 
his aim with daring personal intrepidity, and plans most 
skilfully devised. 

Such difficulties have proved a valuable School for war on 
the grander scale. Familiarised with all the details of the 
character of the Turkish soldier, his habits, his prejudices, 
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and bis capacities, Omcr Pasha lias been able to combine his 
Oriental practice with the theories first taught him in the 
schools of Europe, and wrought out by inborn genius and 
persevering self-tuition. Hence the accomplished General, 
who knew perfectly what he could do, and what he could 
not do with the army under his command. Hence the 
clever surprises of Citate and Oltenitza, which demoralised 
the Russian troops, and gave confidence to those of the 
Sultan, and hence the wary tactics which resisted every in- 
ducement to risk the existence of his army in a general 
engagement with the numerous and well trained cavalry 
of the Russians, on the level plains of Wallachia, with a 
great river in his rear. But he had other plans, not then 
known to the public, and which the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities now permits me to mention without being guilty 
of indiscretion. 

" I regret," said the Pasha," that my hands were tied 
and that I had not from the beginning more of my own 
way. It was my wish and intention to have been all ready 
to cross the Danube simultaneously with the Russian cross- 
ing of the Pruth, and to have entrenched Giurgevo and 
Braila . in that case the great labours of Kalafat would have 
been unnecessary ; as no Russian army would have dared 
to march westwards, leaving such inconvenient places on 
their left flank. But it is probably all for the best, as in 
that case there might have been some diplomatic patched 
up settlement. Now I am very well [)leascd that the war 
has taken place; because, at its issue, Turkey will have a 
distinct position, and the Principalities will be either Rus- 
sian or not. But not a mongrel middle thing. It was very 
desirable that some great settlement should take place 
either decidedly favorable or decidedly unfavorable to 
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Turkey, and I am very happy that the illegal invasion of 
the Sultan's dominions has furnished an issue to the 
labyrinth. " 

Shortly after my arrival Omer Pasha received from the 
Sultan a splendid sabre of honour — the hilt studded with 
diamonds. The presentation took place with great pomp, 
before the troops, outside the town, between the ramparts 
and the line of forts. The day was a mixture of clouds and 
sunshine which chequered the wide sweeping landscape. 
The tall white minarets coming boldly out from the dark 
steep hills behind. The troops were drawn up in array — 
the infantry in front, the artillery behind, and the cavalry 
in the rear. Strains of music now filled the air, and a 
procession was seen to advance from below, the chief 
personage of which was the Mabayngi, or officer of the in- 
termediate household of the Sultan — that is to say — attach- 
ed neither to the hareem within, nor the political admi- 
nistration without, but to the personal service of the Sultan. 
This was Ghalib EfTendi who brought the sword and 
firman. Omer Pasha advanced to meet the procession, and, 
the firman being read, the sabre was presented. Then 
there were prayers by the Ulema that God might prosper 
the affairs of the Moslems — then followed speeches, Omer 
Pasha attributing all the merit to the troops under his 
command. 

In the evening Omer Pasha gave a dinner, at which there 
was an opportunity of examining the sword, every part of 
the hilt and guard of which glittered with diamonds, and 
he informed us that it was the fifth present he had received 
from the Sullan. All politics were banished from this 
friendly repast, and I never saw Omer in better spiiits. 
The pensive commander who threw away no superfluous 
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words became emiDently social and loquacious, and com- 
municated the convivial spirit to those around. I was the 
only Englishman present, but France had several repre- 
sentatives in the persons of Colonel Dieu, French commis- 
sioner with the Turkish army and his suite, to whom I may 
add the name of M. Fdlix Belly, — the accomplished colla- 
borateur of the Gonstitutionnel, a man of refined taste in 
belles-lettres, who in conversation has by nature that ex- 
pansive power which finds the neatest forms for the offspring 
of the reflective faculties. 

It was with great pleasure that I made the acquaintance 
of Colonel Dieu, a well informed man who distinguished 
himself in Algeria and rose rapidly to separate commands, 
and this pleasure was enhanced by the circumstance of the 
total change which the French policy in the East had un- 
dergone ; — for nearly all that 1 had seen of the policy of 
France in the East during a long series of years I conscien- 
tiously believed to have been hostile not only to the legi- 
timate rights of the Ottoman Empire, but to the general in- 
terests of Europe ; in short far beyond the utmost verge of 
the capitulations. It is therefore incumbent on those who 
have strenuously and perseveringly disapproved this policy, 
to pay an ample and ungrudging tribute to the present Ruler 
of France for acts, not of mere ordinary vigour — but for 
truly potent and colossal efforts to sustain the principle of 
legitimacy in this great Oriental crisis. Nor have His Impe- 
rial Majesty's services to civilization and to humanity during 
his short career been confined to the Ottoman Empire. He 
has made a most valuable contribution to the peace of all 
Europe in giving France a government eminently suited to 
the character of the nation. 

Constitutional liberty may be conceded to a people in 
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proportion as the conservative element is inherent in the 
national character. If this character be steady, tolerant 
and phlegmatic, a large and liberal measure of self-govern- 
ment is both safe and normal. Tf it be inconstant and ex- 
plosive, the artificial ligature of a more absolute executive 
is required as a substitute for an inherent cement. The 
Saxon nations who began with municipal institutions, end 
with a large liberal and constitutional developement ; while 
Celtic society, which began with the despotic chiefs of 
clans, has a congenial government in an almost absolute 
Empire based upon a theoretical equality and universality 
of suffrage which satisfies the sclflove of a sensitive and 
susceptible nation. — From time immemorial the Saxon 
obeys the metaphysical supremacy of the law; but the Celt 
must have the visible — the formidable executive magistrate, 
who is first the object of his fear and obedience, perchance 
later of his admiration and pride. Hence the safety and 
permanence of liberty in all the Saxon nations — hence the 
normal despotism, with occasional periods of splendour 
and bursts of anarchy, which seems the inevitable govern- 
ment of the Celt. This latter form of government would not 
suit the Saxon nations. — It would not suit the Englishman, 
the American, the Dutchman and the Fleming. — It even 
bears hard on exceptional men of phlegmatic temperament, 
such as the Guizots and other disciples of Montesquieu, who 
by some untoward accident have been born on the wrong 
side of the channel. But it is eminently suited to the bril- 
liant, the intelligent, the military, the artistic, the brave, 
sincere, and generous but inconstant and explosive race now 
ruled over by Louis Napoleon. 

Such are not the sentiments of the untravelled part of 
my fellow countrymen ; but they certainly are the opinions 
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of those who have had a varied practical acquaintance with 
the nations of the continent, and who, — carefully collating 
the phenomena of history with the established principles 
of physiology, — believe that the laws of political science 
are not absolute but entirely relative to national temper- 
ament. The French of the nineteenth century appear to me 
to have utterly failed in their imitations of the British form 
of government which is foreign to their character, habits, 
and historical antecedents ; but in arts and arms what lan- 
guage can express the admiration called forth by this race 
of modern Gauls? It was in Paris, on my return from the 
East, while transported with enthusiasm by the works of 
the Goutures and Proudhons, that I read of the heroic deeds 
of the Saint- Arnauds , the Ganroberts and the Bosquets ; 
and saw around me those extensive demolitions and archi- 
tectural renovations which show Louis Napoleon to have 
understood the genius of his own people as thoroughly as 
he has comprehended what all great and civilized states 
owe to the outraged laws of the European Family. 



CHAPTER XI. 



SCHUMLA. 



The inclement weather of departing winter and ap- 
proaching spring put a stop to all warlike movements, until 
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the Russians crossed the Danube. Snow covered all the 
hills that rose so abruptly around the city of Schumla ; the 
sky was generally bleak and grim while the blast from 
the Balkan and the Black Sea whistled dolefully through 
the rickety wooden houses, and shook their fragile case- 
ments with loud rattle. The poor sentry in his great coat 
cowered under the nearest shelter; the numerous Bashi 
Bozouks no longer flaunting in gay Asiatic attire, and bright 
colours, or prancing in cortege with brandished lance to 
the low roll of their diminutive kettle drums thronged the 
Cafes and barbers shops, while rain and thaw turned the 
streets into running rivers. 

But Schumla was for all that full of life and movement; — 
Russia had fairly broken with the western Powers as well 
as with Turkey. The eyes of all Europe were directed to 
this spot ; here centered all the action of the Porte on the 
army of Roumelia , and from hence radiated all the direc- 
tion of its resources by Omer Pasha to Widdin, to Silistria, 
and the mouths of the Danube. Here were grouped round 
the Generalissimo eminent representatives of all the ser- 
vices and talents, military and political of Turkey in earnest 
preparation for the momentous struggle of the spring — 
Ismacl Pasha now returned laurel-crowned from Kalafat 
and Citate — and Shekib Pasha, the experienced diploma- 
tist of London, St. -Petersburg, and other Capitals, an- 
nouncing with loud chuckle and radiant visage the depar- 
ture of Baron Brunow from London and of Count Orloif 
from Vienna. Besides them were several foreign Officers 
and military commissioners, some high in rank, others 
eminent for their talents, sent by the principal powers of 
Europe — by France and England, to concert active mea- 
sures for the approach of summer — and by the others to 
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report and observe the vortex, which had become so com- 
prehensive in its sweep as to give no assurance that the 
most distant neutrals might escape being ultimately en- 
gulphed. To these must be added a crowd of Europeans of 
all nations — honest soldiers — shipwrecked politicians and 
non deseript adventurers, all keen for employment by the 
** Lofty Government " and thronging the anlichambers of 
Omer Pasha, Germans, Italians, Poles, Hungarians and 
Wallachians. These gentlemen were mostly of the demo- 
cratic persuasion, and I got on very well with them, all 
things considered. According to my experience of these 
gentlemen, they like Turkey for they find a great deal of 
equality — but no compactly cemented aristocracy or phleg- 
matic Saxon nationality or any other indispensable requisite 
of constitutional liberty. In England or any other consti- 
tutional country a democrat is a fish out of water — but here 
in Turkey they seemed quite at home, and were very 
agreeable, and they are always well disposed to the Sultan 
notwithstanding his having so much less power than the 
President of a Committee of public safety. 

Even with the Turks themselves, there was the old camp 
and the new. Old Turkey and Young Turkey ; the former, 
fine old figures with ample paunch and white beard, who 
had risen to the rank of general by bravery — but guiltless 
of Euclid and Jomini — nay, whispers fame in softest pia- 
nissimo, sometimes even of common reading, writing and 
cyphering. — But they had taken a part in the Greek war, 
or the last Russian ^^ Scfer " of 28' and regretted the old 
times when Pashas were unlimited Satraps, forgetting that 
the squeezer was himself squeezed — that the man who 
ordered off heads so glibly was himself in terror of the 
bowstring — and that the fanatic Tyrant of the provincial 

9 
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wcaltliy Christian was the ahjcct dependent on his own 
hanker in Constantinople. Not so young Turkey. Instead 
of going hackward, we went forward with the Frenchified 
Turk or Islamised Frank to changes never dreamt of by the 
other — equality of Moslem and Christian before the law — 
already adopted, to be sure, in theory, but not yet put in 
practice — mosque entails, modified, converted and made 
contributable to the stale, Ulcma all paid by the Sultan and 
a hook put in the nose of their fanaticism — and last, not 
least — the large Christian population of the Ottoman Em- 
pire conscribed, or recruited for the army, and able Euro- 
pean officers, not merely as instructors receiving pay, but 
having actual rank and command as the only condition of 
the science of Europe, utilising the first rate raw material 
which the Ottoman Empire offers in population and in ter- 
ritory for becoming again a powerful military state. In 
short, the whole vessel of state drifting into a new ocean of 
which the past furnishes no experience, and in which lead 
and look-out supply the place of charts and compass. Ail 
this occasions endless surprise rather than satisfaction to the 
elders of the present generation — many a '' Mashallah " 
with upturned eyes and the lugging out of a huge watch as 
a refuge from the painful subject — or as if the death of the 
good old times was approaching by minutes, seconds and 
hours and not by slow decennia. 

A pleasant story is told of one of those easy going old 
fellows roused out of his apathy by the arrival of the Anglo- 
French troops. One stunning demand after another came 
upon him — all very painful to a man whose hardest work 
had been to give a few audiences during a short forenoon 
while lolling on his divan with an amber pipe in his month. 
— But when several thousand oxen were asked on a very 
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short notice, he at once went to bed ond in three days bade 
adieu to this weary world of toil and Ipoiible. 

Many years must certainly elapse before the changes 
above indicated take place , but the war will undoubtedly 
give them a great impetus — and one of the chief features 
of the military aspect of Schumla during my residence was 
the extensive voluntary recruitment of Christians for the 
cause of the Sultan against Russia. There arc a great 
many Cossacks in this part of Turkey; whole villages 
around Silistria and a great many in the Dobrudscha. They 
still retain their national costume — the black woollen cap 
is the same as that of the Bulgarians, but the blue tunic and 
the bushy sandy coloured beard identify them outwardly 
with the well known and oft pictured type of the Musco- 
vite Cossack. 'Their religion is a subdivision of the Greek 
Church, with some peculiarities of discipline ; but many are 
members of the Nekrassa and other sects of Russians 
which arc considered heretical by the Synod of Moscow. — 
One of these Cossacks , Joseph Ganschcroff, had great 
influence over the Cossacks of the Dobrudscha by his piety 
or fanaticism, I do not know which. He was now about 
sixty years of age, with a fine head in the style of the 
august distinguished presence of the Jupiters of the an- 
tique. 

** I know the Russians well ", said he," and the Turks too, 
and it is not without cause that I have made my election — 
you would scarcely believe, " continued he without anima- 
tion — nay with great modesty and humility of demea- 
nour, " that I at one time went to Saint-Petersburg and 
was presented to the Emperor Nicholas. Had my thoughts 
been set on this world and not on the world to come, 1 
might have enjoyed great external prosperity — but my soul 
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was embittered — our faith was put down with unexam- 
pled severity — our Congregational funds were confiscated; 
but we find under the shadow of the Sultan that facility for 
our worship which our brethren vainly sought in Russia. 
Joseph Ganscheroff is the sincere partizan of the Sultan , 
" and even now ", — said he — taking hold of his bushy 
sandy beard, '' a reward of 2,000 ducats has been oflFered 
by the Russian General to any one who will put my head 
at his disposal. " 

Active measures were taken by the Porte to utilize not 
only these Cossacks, but to open a door for all other Chris- 
tians who chose to combat for her. She could not conve- 
niently enrol them in the Nizam, as no Moslem would 
associate with a Christian on a footing of equality. So a 
separate corps of light horse was created headed by a Polish 
Colonel who had adopted Islamism. The corps was com- 
posed of Cossacks, Rulgarians, Greeks, Wallachians, Rus- 
sian deserters , etc. , etc. , while a corps of officers 
was mostly Polish and Magyar , many of the former 
having been at one time in the Russian service — fellows 
who would fight to the last rather than be taken pri- 
soners. 

Schumla abounded in Magyars at this period. Most of 
them had embraced Islamism and learned Turkish far 
more quickly than any other foreigners, the internal struc- 
ture of their language having, like other Asiatic Mongolian 
dialects, a family resemblance to that of Turkish; even their 
pronunciation was good. Magyar and Turkish, if not 
brother and sister, are certainly cousins — that is, descend- 
ed from two languages originally cognate. The Magyars 
are themselves very anxious to clear up the obscurities of 
their Asiatic origin. One morning , at the lodgings of Sir 
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Stephan Lakeman % I found a Transylvanian whose enthu- 
siasm for bis nationality proved itself at every turn in the 
conversation so as unconsciously to betray that monoma- 
nia which in political action has given such irreconci- 
leable offence to the other races forming the numerical 
majority of the Hungarians. This struck me so much that 
I wondered if this Transylvanian could be the Bcrzentzy 
whose eloquence produced the extraordinary effect I have 
related in ^^ The Goth and the Hem, " and on enquiry it 
turned out to be the very same enthusiast, he having just 
returned from Calcutta and €anton whence he had been 
attempting to penetrate into the western borders of China, 
in the vicinity of which he assured me the language of the 
Magyars is spoken to this day. After so recent a tour in 
Transylvania, the reader may easily suppose that this en- 
counter interested me. Berzentzy's manner and appearance 
were quite those of a gentleman, and 1 was charmed with 
that wild enthusiasm which, without going beyond the 
bounds of good breeding, gave a zest to conversation in 
tliose dull days of man-of-the- world platitude. 

The Wallachians of whom there were a considerable 
number, being too large for a Council, and too few for an 
army, or perhaps numerous enough for a small army, if 
privates could be dispensed with , were disunited among 
themselves; one parly holding with General Tell, who 
with somewhat too puerile conceit had adopted the name 
of the Hero of Swiss Independence. And another with 
M. Heliade Radulcsco, a man of private fortune which he 
had devoted to libraries, printing presses, etc., all of which 



» The brave leader of Ihe Waterkloof rangers in Ihe Caffre war -an ama- 
teur with a tarn for the art of war amounting perhaps to genius. 
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he informed me had been taken possession of by the Rus* 
stans. These two formed part of the Triumvirate that was 
attempted to be established in Wallachia in 1848. Mr. He- 
liade had a monthly salary from the Porte. In his writings 
he shews considerable historical research, but the false 
pathos of the feuilleton school in which they abound do 
injustice to the really sound moral character and benero^ 
lent sentiments of the author. — Only think, gentle reader, 
of a visit to France and England — during which he was 
presented to M. Drouyn do Lhuys and Viscount Palmerston 
— being written in a biblical style ! 

The most vigorous minded of the Moldo-Wallachs was 
certainly the Young Prince Stourdza. His father, the 
ex-Hospodar of Moldavia, is a man of enormous landed 
property producing, as 1 was informed, not less than 
£. 80,000 per annum in prosperous years; and the share 
of this young man had been confiscated by the Russians, in 
consequence of his having sided with the Porte and even 
taken service in the Ottoman army; but I presume that he 
has ngain seen his Lares and Penates. Having had a great 
deal of intercourse with him, he left on me the impression 
of his being a man of serious studies, and solid principles ; 
in short, free from the two great foibles of his nation which 
all wise and good Moldo-Wallachs carefully avoid — a fri- 
volous dandyism unworthy of the gentleman and man of 
the world, and the propensity to petty fogging intrigue in- 
troduced by the Fanariot Satraps. 

It was with peculiar pleasure that 1 saw the gradual for- 
mation of an English circle in this interior town of Bulgaria. 
There was Lieutenant General Sir John Burgoyne — a calm 
and venerable flgiu*e, from whom the fire of youth had 
fled, but in whom the reflective faculties were still clear. 
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The able Engineer of the age of Welh'ngton — the skilful 
picklock of the strong places of the Peninsula was now 
heading a younger generation of technicians in devising 
dams against the new Muscovite inundation. One of these 
latter was Lieutenant Burke,- a promising officer, so re- 
cently killed at the assault of Giurgevo. Never had man on 
Ihe eve of his death more of the joyous vigour of life 
stamped on every part of his exterior ; — the ruddy bloom 
of health was on his check, his chest and shoulder were 
those of an Athlet among Athlets, and the gnping crowd of 
Schumla, one day that he was insulted by a drunken 
obstreperous native, gaped slill wider when the British 
Alcides, good humouredly lifting him up by the breech and 
the nape of the neck took him out of the court yard and 
laid him down in the street as if he had been a troublesome 
cat, or ill-bred terrier. Sir John Burgoyne was accompa- 
nied by his danghter, a lady of considerable intellectual 
powers, and accomplished in c(|uitation ; who went with 
her father early and late from fort to fort, creating the 
astonishment of the inmates of the harecms of Schumla 
by the contrast to their own vegelative existence. 

I had agreed with Colonel Dickson , of the Engineers, 
Lieutenant Burke, and Lieutenant Wellesley of the Cold- 
stream guards, to start together for the Danube where a 
movement was expected; but on the morning of proposed 
departure a violent attack of the spring fever which swept 
off so many Russians in the Dobrudscha, laid me on my 
back, so that for a fortnight my life was despaired of, fol- 
lowed by such weakness and pain in the limbs that for 
nearly two months I was unable to walk. But I was well- 
attended to. Onicr Pasha sent his own body physicians 
with the head physician of the military hospital, and daily 
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asked after me ; for which consideriiig his numerous avoca- 
tions 1 shall retain him in most grateful remembrance to the 
end of my life. A subsequent batch of English composed 
of accomplished men came frequently to sec me, among 
whom I may gratefully mention Captain Symonds, an able 
officer of engineers who occupied apartments above me, 
Butler, Nasrayth, and several others. Lieutenant Maxwell, 
the clever correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, also 
paid his tribute to the campaign in small pox. What could 
be the cause of all this sickness, nobody could precisely 
tell, and for myself, no man could live more carefully than 
I did — drinking very little wine, and never touching fruit. 
The mortality in the Turkish army during the winter was 
very considerable — possibly owing to deGcient cultivation 
of the country, the absence of sewerage in the towns, and 
those colossal dunghills of which I have already spoken — 
which, although innocuous during the severe cold of winter, 
emit the most deadly exhalations in spring and summer, 
such was the opinion D*^ Dumbreck, Inspector of hospitals, 
then on a tour in Bulgaria. 

The change of season was pleasant to the eye. The 
trees of the little garden in front of my room were all in 
bud — the roofs of the lower town were free from snow — 
the hills were green, and speckled with white tents, and 
the sun shone bright on the high vaulted dome of the great 
mosque. But unfortunately the political, military and finan- 
cial atmosphere was cloudy ; the Russians were in the 
Dobrudscha and approaching Silistria ; 50,000 men were 
crowded in Schumla ; provisions and forage were scarce; 
and the horses lean and Rosinantc like. The English did 
not exactly keep their spirits up by pouring spirits down ; 
^^*H I crawled out to dine with them on the first of May at a 
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German RestauraDt that had been got up in Schumla, 
where the health of the Queen, the Royal Family and the 
Sultan were drank by fourteen of Her Majesty's loyal sub- 
jects in the best Champagne or gooseberry the bazaars 
could furnish. My humble part was to propose the health 
of General Gannon whose subsequent conduct has fully 
justified the reputation for energy and intrepidity which 
he possessed. He is a thorough enthusiast in his profes- 
sion and gives his whole mind to the details of the service. 



CHAPTER XII. 



SCHUMLA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 



At length I was strong enough to undertake the journey 
to Varna, propped up in carriage by pillows ; my limbs 
still in a miserable state. But this country having been 
recently so amply described, its uncnllivated downs, its hills 
with furze bushes, and Devneh with its streams, are too 
familiar to the public to render it necessary to say any 
more— and on arrival at Varna the charm of summer 
weather, the high clifFs washed by the waves, the yellow 
sands, and the wide coast breaking away from cape to 
cape, revived my drooping health and spirits. Strange fan- 
cies come over a man when he is in this state. One day 
I saw a huge vulture pursuing a young hare or rabbit, and 
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the same night dreamed that I was attacked by wolves that 
were subsequently scared away by an ostrich. 

There is no use in saying any thing more of Varna, 
where I was most kindly attended to by my worthy friend 
Colonel Neale, one of the most judicious Consular Officers 
in Her Majesty's service. From thence I proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, where I experienced a most unusual difficulty 
in getting quarters ; for although the great artery of the 
Danube was stopped, there was a plethora of steamers by 
the Dardanelles, crowded not only with officers but with a 
host of travellers, attracted by curiosity which the Oriental 
crisis had more than usually enhanced. It was so plea- 
sant to see " the Europe and the Asia Shore" — the turbaned 
Turk and his veiled partners — far away from shot and 
shell — or anything that whizzes and cracks, except 
iced champagne and pale ale. I dined the first day at 
Missiri's with a couple of friends ', where not less 
than from sixty to seventy travellers crowded the 
table d'h6te. Neither here nor at the Hotel de Byzance 
was there a room to be had, and T considered myself 
fortunate in getting a room on the fourth floor, where 
the company was almost entirely composed of British 
officers. All the ordinary waiters of the hotels having 
been carried off by travellers at high wages — that 
is to say eight or ten shillings a day over and above board 
— their places had been filled with any body that could be 
got. So there were daily discussions and complaints about 
the service, made in slang impatient English with unintel- 
ligible explanations and excuses in Greek, Turkish or 

* Both men of letters and distinguished writers, one of them a barrister, 

now correspondent of the Times In the Crimea and facile princeps of the 
whole tribe. 
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Bulgarian. Most generally both question and answer were 
in pantomime, so that a section of the company some- 
times looked like a set of Italian ballet performers — 
rehearsing a passionate denouement. One day a very stupid 
Servian waiter, who spoke a few words of Turkish, was de- 
clared by a smart captain, with an overpowering voice, 
after various futile attempts to make an impression on him 
with English, French, Italian and German to be '^ able to 
speak no human language except perhaps Chinese ". A 
half dozen French and Italian habitues managed to have a 
sort of clique at one end of the table when 1 first arrived ; 
but the military inundation made it quitean English society ; 
^^ ^a n'a pas le sens commun , " said one of these gentle- 
men, opening his eyes in astonishment as he stopped at the 
door and seeing the table filled from end to end with red 
coats, stalked out again. 

Unfortunately for myself, I had scarcely arrived in Con- 
stantinople when I had a relapse of my illness ; for many 
days I was confined to bed, and for weeks unfit for exertion 
and locomotion, but experienced every kindness from my 
Pera friends as well as from some pleasant travellers who 
helped me to kill the weary hours. But at length I was 
convalescent , and an occasional promenade on horseback, 
or sail in a caique on the Bosphorus, brought me consi- 
derably round; and except a minor relapse on my way 
from Trieste to Vienna in consequence of the change of 
climate from the warm basin of the Adriatic to the colder 
mountainous region, I managed to shake off my unpleasant 
Bulgarian acquaintance whom many a Briton beside myself 
will long remember. I therefore dispensed with the lions 
of Constantinople, and in truth I might as well describe 
S' Peter's of Rome, or S* Paul's of London as hope to say 
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anylliing that has not heen already said of them. The true 
lions of our day are the statesmen and soldiers, who have 
figured in the various phases of this unparalleiled Oriental 
crisis. 

An accomplished nobleman , whose acquaintance I had 
made in other lands, having mentioned my name to the 
Duke of Camhridge, 1 received a message to wait on his 
Royal Highness, and embarked on the Bosphorus. Pass- 
ing by the newest palace of the Sultan, I was struck with 
its sumptuous architecture which, carrying ornament to its 
utmost extreme, reminds one of the Venetian Balthasar 
fiOnghena. This is purely European, but farther up we 
have on the same side a specimen of the mixture of East and 
West in the Mosque of the Sultana Valide. There is the 
same form of swelling dome and pointed minaret as in the 
usual architecture of Turkey ; but the details are quite dif- 
ferent. The minaret returns to the antique column, a sort 
of Pompey's pillar, capped with a peak and muezzins bar- 
tizan, while the details of the ornaments smack of Wren 
and Vanburgh or Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze as our 
neighbours say. But although a mongrel the totality was 
successful — although contrary to the strict laws of geogra- 
phical and chronological purism, it is according to the 
deeper general law of a harmonious agreement of the parts 
with the outline of the whole. Even in music as well as in 
architecture, western influences are observable, and in the 
streets of Constantinople, when I have heard old Turkish 
airs, I have not failed to recognise some little inkling of 
Bellini and Donizetti to set them off. 

This encounter from afar has its ultimate cause in iden- 
tity — Italian and Turkish music are radically the same, 
however differing in stature and dcvelopement ; whoever 
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has had Ihe patience to teach his ears an apprenticeship to 
the peculiar modulations of Turkish music , at once per- 
ceives the family likeness to the Byzantine-souled Pales- 
trina Turkish music is in fact Greek. The Mongol, from 
first to last, has had the will to conquer and command, but 
not the sense of beauty to adorn. Sofia is his high temple. 
But its lofty walls were reared by the Greek , and the su- 
blime accents of eloquence and praise with which they 
resound are not Turkish but Arab, — not Mongol but Cau- 
casian. 

I landed at a palace of the Sultan above tliat of Tcheragan, 
and ascending a wide staircase came upon an extensive 
hall, — the whole breadth of the building, — painted with 
warmth and exuberance and sumptuously furnished with 
satin damask. These fairy abodes on the Bosphorus arc 
too fragile to keep out the wintry blasts of the Euxine, and 
are too fleeting ever to occupy the attention of the stu- 
dent of archaeology. Nor is it their wood, their satin, or 
their paint that can excite the enthusiasm of the traveller; — 
but who can remain unmoved on contemplating the eternal 
Paradise that surrounds them ! the Bosphorus glistening in 
the noontide sun, — the large vessels in full sail sweeping 
past close under the windows, — terraced gardens, shaded 
with tall shrubbery, and adorned with luxuriant alleys of 
the sun-wooing orange. Light and shade, warmth and 
beauty, — distance with its enchantments that withdraw 
you from the immediate environs, — and environs that stand 
the severe scrutiny of the lover of the beautiful. Such are 
some of the features of this glorious gulf, where thought is 
lulled to inactivity by the harmony of nature, — where man 
resigns himself for an Elysian moment to high unconscious 
health, — to a vague and dreamy extacy, — which even llic 

10 
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eloquent pen can nol describe, — and that enjoyment of 
general well being which language is powerless to define. 

The Duke of Cambridge with his tall portly person, fair 
complexion, and slight baldness, bears the stamp of his race, 
recalling the air and outlines of his uncles — nearest per- 
haps to the Duke of York — and this not so much in feature 
as in general aspect. His whole nature is in fact Germanic, 
and instinct with sound practical sense. His conversation 
shews great anxiety for the welfare of the troops, and in 
rising from special to general questions, he loses no time 
with the outworks of a question and goes straight to the 
citadel of essential truth. Indolence and dissipation neu* 
traliscd the abilities of some members of the family of 
George 111. The contrast which the present generation of 
British princes ofifcrs is too salient to escape the record of 
the future historian. After a very affable and courteous 
reception 1 took my leave. 

The wretched slate of my limbs prevented my culti- 
vating any acquaintance with the generals encamped on 
the southern shore of the Bosphorus, notwithstanding va- 
rious opportunities that offered ; — but one day, being placed 
next Lord Baglan at the hospitable table of the ambassa- 
dor, I had an opportunity of seeing the commander in 
chief, — who has not only gentlemanly manners, but that 
high bred courtesy which throws an unspeakable charm 
over society. To say which of our Generals has the bump 
of strategy and capable of atchieving a Ramillies or a Sala- 
manca on the shores of the Black sea is a difficult matter at 
the beginning of a campaign. But of Lord Raglan we may 
say that he has seen war in all its phases, under the most 
scientific, if not the most genial commander of modern times. 
While his vast administrative experience during the long 
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peace ought lo have enahled him to know the wants of the 
soldier and the value of every superior officer in the army. 
At the same time his temperament and manners give the 
assurance that no exorbitancy of self esteem will disturb the 
all essential harmonious co-operation with the French 
commander \ 

With Mr. Smythe, one of our most promising orientalists, 
who I believe was born in Constantinople during the em- 
bassy of his father, the accomplished translator of Camoens. 
I took boat and crossed to Scutari, where I saw a review 
of the British troops as well as I could manage, reclining 
on the boards of the Csardak of a coffee house. The troops 
had a fine appearance, particularly the Grenadier Guards. 
The kilted Highlander too was especially the object of 
Turkish observation, and as the bagpipes struck up they 
laughed and wondered whether Bulgarians had introduced 
into Britain that unfortunate instrument which seems to 
have been invented in order to let the world know what is 
not music. 

The Sultan looked better than usual, and was as usual, 
extremely courteous to all who approached him, as far as 
I could judge in the distance. — What a lesson does the pre- 
sent state of the Ottoman Empire teach us of the wayward 
current of human affairs! Mahmoud — the Malimoud of 
the adamantine will — saw in tlie decline of his days the 
wrecks of his royalty — the spectres of tlic fiefs that had 
been holden of the sons of Orchan. Ruin, confusion, and 
disaslcr-scemingly hopeless and irretrievable closed their 
murky shadows around the expiring Sultan. Wallachia, 



1 I print unaUcrcd the impression or ilic moment. How nobly lliis 
captain fought at Alma and Inkerman needs not be dwelt upon. 
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Moldavia, Scrvia, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Gandia, and Arabia 
were so many words that recalled in succession the rapid 
descent of a once great empire, and seemed to herald the 
final doom of his house and race. He has for his successor 
the mildest of princes, the humblest of Galiphs, the most in- 
offensive of despots ; whose presence in camp and in council, 
in state, and in privacy, carries with it all the charm of 
courtesy, but none of the terrors of the Gaptain and the 
Magistrate. His taste and his tact are the admiration of 
his chief officials and of the envoys of his allies. But while 
he charms ennui with the vibrations of the piano forte, and 
inhales the luscious air of the rose bed, and orange grove 
we are again reminded how the current of human affairs 
rolls on its wayward course, independent of the greatest 
names and the strongest wills. — The mustard seed of Mah- 
moud, half choked with tares, becomes the umbrageous tree 
of another age and generation under which sits the Sultan 
of the Ottomans — no longer the foe of the civilised world, 
but the cherished ward of Europe's chancery, at whose in- 
stance the grasping suitor is brought "to the judgment and 
to the testimony. " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 



I had great pleasure in renewing acquaintance with 
Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, and have to acknowledge a 
most kind and hospitahle reception from his Lordship and 
repeated attentions from ray old Embassy friends. — Lord 
Stratford with his talents and his energy is a consummate 
statesman. He has given solid and repeated proofs of 
regard for the real welfare of the Turks. Without the 
smallest flattery of their pride and prejudices, nay with 
many a rude battle for the Christians, with no loud ad- 
dresses, or indirect appeals to the Christians themselves 
expressive of his wish to support them, with no open de- 
monstrations which might give them a pretext to slacken 
their allegiance to the Porle, Lord Stratford has always 
given an effective and unostentatious support to those 
Turkish statesmen who are convinced that the safety of the 
Empire, and the permanent political supremacy of the 
Turks lie in sweeping away all oppression of the rayahs, 
and in procuring an effective not nominal equality before 
the law. 

From this contrast of political system to that of Russia, 
as well as from a personal antipathy which the Emperor 

10. 
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Nicholas is strongly suspected to entertain to him, he has 
never hcen on terms of thorough cordiality and complete 
confidence with the Russian missions and, having by na- 
ture more of the fortiter in re than of the suaviter in modo, 
Pera abounds with his enemies who are always repeating 
that he must fall and must be recalled, and as his Excellency 
is a good hater there is no love lost. The fact is that when 
he discovers a deception he is implacable, and he is at a 
post where Intrigue and deceit spring up in incredible 
redundancy. The defect of Lord Stratford is a rather 
quick temper, but this is allowed by all that know him to 
have considerably diminished of late years. The great 
preservative against this too quick sense of injury is his 
long experience, and his perfect knowledge, even to a nicety, 
of what length, law and custom allow him to go, with both 
the Porte and his Diplomatic colleagues. The abrupt recal 
of the gallant General Baraguay d'Hilliers, a short time be- 
fore my residence in Constantinople, shewed how easily a 
man of merit and energy but of quick temper may for want 
of this knowledge commit hopeless political suicide, and at 
a period when the British Embassy studiously avoided the 
display of all superfluous influence at the Porte, out of 
major regard for the real and tangible objects of the Western 
coalition. 

The result of all this is, that Lord Stratford has for many 
years enjoyed the greatest influence at the Porte and is 
therein the worthy successor of Viscount Ponsonby . When 
I say influence, I speak of ordinary times. There are other 
times when the current of public will sweeps all along with 
it, — Sultans, Grand Viziers and diplomatists altogether, 
like a horse whose blood has got up and makes him take 
the bit in his teeth and bolt right forward in spite of rider 
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and bridle. Altogether few men in the history of Britain 
have earned a Peerage by more accumulated efforts for the 
public service than Lord Stratford. He takes to busi- 
ness as irresistibly as a drunkard to dram drinking, — a 
power within him gravitates to hard work in spite of his 
other self, which is that of a well read, accomplished, and 
social being ^. 

I found quite a Congress of diplomatic and military fonc- 
tionaries at Constantinople, among others my worthy friend 
General Rose, in a position for which he is eminently fitted 
by his military training, his special knowledge of Turkey, 
and his conciliatory courtesy of manners, he having been 
attached to Marshal Saint-Arnaud as British Commissioner, a 
sort of pont volant between that commander and Lord 
Raglan. At his house on the Bosphorus I had the pleasure 
of seeing several of the staff of Marshal Saint-Arnaud and 
whom 1 judged to be men of undoubted capacity from their 
views as to the approaching struggle. On the day when I 
was to have been presented to the gallant Saint-Arnaud he 
was confined to bed, but his speedy and lamentable end 
was not then foreseen. 

There can be no doubt that Algiers has been a famous 
school for the coming race of soldiers of the new Empire. 
" Quite a Do-the-boys Hall ", as the witty Author of 
Eothen said to me some years ago when Algeria showed a 

> Lord Napier was llic secretary of Embassy and heads his clan wilh 
distinction. There is a Scotch phrase that, " There never was a Napier 
without talent and a bee in this bonnet.'* Lord Napier is a long headed 
Scotchman, with an acute analytical turn of mind. Cut the bee must be 
very deep in the nook of this bonnet, for it is inaudible as well as invisible. 
Very few young men of his age have a larger capacity for dealing wilh the 
realities of political life, or have turned their varied experience lo belter 
account. 
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balance of more kicks than half pence. Nor is it surpri- 
sing that their troops take to the bivouac more handily 
than ours do, for while ours have been accustomed to 
abundance and the stationary life of barracks, theirs have 
been indured to scarcity and continual movement. Every 
infantry regiment in the French service has had a good 
turn of Algeria, and the best regiments are those most 
freslily imported from that Regency. 

Having already in the '^ Highlands and Islands of the 
Adriatic" as well as in the '^ Goth and the Hun " introduced 
Baron Bruck, the Austrian internuncio, to my readers, it 
is not necessary to say any more of this clear-headed 
statesman. Russia was of course without a Representa- 
tive. The minister of Prussia was my worthy friend, 
Baron Wildenbruch, who recommended a day at his villa 
on the Bosphorus as the best medical prescription for an 
invalid. So I again sought a little strength in the invigor- 
ating breezes of this matchless sound, and gliding from 
one retreat to another, I got strength enough for the voyage. 
Kurutcheshmch is a Christian village for the most part, and 
here is the splendid residence of Duz Oglou, the wealthy 
Armenian banker of the Sultan ; one branch of the family 
having a house below on the water's edge, and another 
a park above, on the table land ; so that a Christian, and 
not a Turk, was the chief native proprietor of this part 
of the Bosphorus. From the nature of things, the Ar- 
menian will always have a better position in the Ottoman 
Empire than the Greek ; his territory having been earlier 
absorbed by the Turk as well as geographically more re- 
mote from tlie influence of Europe, he conceives no politi- 
cal existence for his nation apart from the Ottoman Empire 
whose very language is become vernacular to him. The 
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Turk does not admit him to political and social equality, 
but he confidently trusts, and willingly favors him. The 
talent and European assimilation of the Greeks enable 
many of them to rise to considerable influence, but the re- 
lations are always measured , and latently mistrustful , 
except in the case of a man of undoubted probity and be- 
nevolence, such as the present distinguished Representative 
of the Ottoman Porte at the Court of London. 

The villa Wildenbruch had a large garden behind, and 
above, terrace on terrace, till the plateau was reached, 
from which was a splendid view of wooded creek and bold 
promontory. Kandili on the other side, the choicest of 
all the choice seats of the Bosphorus^ recalling the pleasant 
hours passed with the accomplished Layard many years 
ago — while downwards Olympus and the sea of Marmora 
were seen in the azure distance. In Baron Wildenbruch 
I have always found a union of the athletic Cuirassier Colo- 
nel, the extensive information of the diplomatist, and the 
recondite taste of the antiquary and dilettante. I confess 
the mind reposes pleasantly on this polygon form of mind , 
(I speak apart from all the debated questions of the day,) 
and in Baroness Wildenbruch I have always found a lady 
familiar with the lilerature of Europe, without the preten- 
sions of the blue-stocking. Their retreat was a charming 
one, and the Bosphorus, with the rustle of its green leaves, 
and the ripple of its blue waters, is certainly more propi- 
tious to the man of business who charms his leisure with 
letters, than the dusty stifling air of Pera. 

Further up the Bosphorus I found Mr. Henry Skene, 
whose time is well employed and who is one of those men 
to whom the public is indebted for much valuable service 
in various capacities. A friendly visit to my bed of sickness 
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in Pera had renewed and recalled an acquaintance that 
began thirty years ago at school, and therefore was mingled 
with same unpleasant reminiscences of short comings in clas- 
sical lore ! I recollect as if it were yesterday the Wizard 
of the North with his white locks and tortuous limb hob- 
bling into the new academy of Edinburgh to examine us. 
Archibald Tait, now D. D., and Dean of Carlisle was as usual 
Dux and I was as usual booby. Our task was the perusal 
of Virgil or Homer, I forget which, " ad aperturam 
libri ". — Looking at the number above me, I calculated 
what lines would fall to my share; and quite big with 
expectation, thought I had penetrated the author's meaning. 
Tait, Skene, Swinton (brother of the artist — and now 
Professor of Law in Edinburgh), and the other clever boys 
had got through with eclat ; but the master, archdeacon Wil- 
liams, kindly thinking to save me a breakdown, or perhaps 
to save himself from the discredit of such a pupil, waved me 
to my seat and turning to Scott, said : " You see how far 
it can go. " *' The devil he does, " thought I, and Scott 
gave me a shake of the head, and a droll reproving grin, 
while I thought myself for a moment a martyr; and I 
almost suspect that I still owe the master a grudge for it. 
At Balta Liman I presented letters to Reschid Pasha and 
his son AliOhalib Pasha, then about to espouse a daughter 
of the Sultan. This statesman , the most enlightened of 
all the modern Turks, I found in feeble health, much 
exhausted with the fatigues of the long twelve months 
crisis, — which began with Prince McnschikofFs mission ; 
and taking a little ease from the weight of state business, 
in a cool lofty apartment, simply furnished, and looking 
out on the broad part of the Bosphorus, below Thcrapia 
where it appears a lake. 
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With an intelligent eye, a raild expression of counte- 
nance and a bushy white beard, his look is venerable; 
and although no longer in the enjoyment of the bodily 
strength of youth, his intellect is quite clear and it is a4 
once apparent that he seizes his points like a true states- 
man. He speaks French admirably, and he has thus the 
advantage of always being able to communicate directly 
with the Foreign Ministers accredited to the Porte. The 
great merit of Reschid Pasha is that without seeking to 
change the obviously essential doctrines of Islamism , he 
has boldly thrown himself in the breach in order to render 
Turkey a possible member of the European family; and 
the Turkish Revolution, which was begun by the destruction 
of the Janissaries, has been carried on by Reschid Pasha's 
persevering war with the intolerant section of the Ulema, 
— those moral Janissaries, of the hosts of pride and preju- 
dice; and if his task is incomplete, it is for want of neither 
the intelligence nor the will, but of that iapse of time which 
is needed for the consoUdation of the stages already reached, 
the settling of foundations, — the cohesion of parts, and 
the closing of fissures between the old element and the new. 

It may well be believed that the state and prospects of 
Turkey, the possibilities, and the impossibilities of the 
future, formed the subject of many interesting conversations 
with the soldiers, statesmen and men of letters 1 met at 
Constantinople. I have not judged it fair to put in print 
and appropriate to their authors opinions often freely 
expressed, on the gravest problems and chief personages of 
this momentous crisis, — I prefer giving in propria persona 
some of my own experiences of this heterogeneous Empire, 
confirmed, or corrected by my most recent tour in the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A BALANCE SHEET OF TURKISH STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 



In the " Constitution and Administration of the Ottoman 
Empire " by the erudite Baron Von Hammer we have the 
most complete and authentic account of old Turkey. The 
chief features of this once formidable system are soon sketch- 
ed. — Radically the same as that of the Mameluke Sultans, 
founded by Saladin, its chief military force consisted of a 
large number of healtliy men, taken young from their pa- 
rents and educated in the art of war and the doctrines of 
Islamism ; in fact, lay-brothers of an ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal system which broke them off from the ties of their pa- 
rents and kindred, who were often of the Christian religion. 
Instead of the successive elevation of these men to the su- 
preme power of stale, there was the sounder principle of 
hereditary Monarchy as in the Caliphates. In short these 
new Pretorians, styled Janissaries, did not rise to be Em- 
perors, but they held in their hands the power of deposing 
the Sultan. Thus absolute monarchy and turbulent oligar- 
chy were reciprocally pushed to their extremes ; and the 
history of Turkey is a black catalogue of monarchs deposed 
by violence, and grandees suddenly attainted in life and 
chattels. 
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Sultan Mahmoud clearly understood that a reciprocal 
tolerance between the primary and secondary powers of 
the state was absolutely essential to its welfare. The Janis- 
saries were destroyed, — feudalism has been gradually ex- 
tirpated, and the present Sultan neither fears deposition by 
turbulent Pretorian guards, nor is the Metropolitan or Pro- 
vincial magnate in terror lest either a low ebb of influence 
or a springtide of power (for both extremes were often fatal 
to the political adventurer) should lead to decapitation and 
confiscation. Mahmoud did not live to complete his work. 
He saw the light glimmering at the end of the cavity. He 
never reached the broad expanse of day — but he groped 
boldly in the right direction ; and if the Ottoman Empire 
get clear of the present difficulties, Mahmoud will go down 
to posterity as the Renovator of the Empire. 

The publication of the Hattisherif of Gulhane, the re- 
form bill of the Ottomans, took place in 1859, — shortly 
after my first setting foot on the soil of Turkey; and I con- 
fess that, inexperienced at that time in political affairs, I 
indulged in rather too sanguine expectations of its realiza- 
tion. In short the contrast between its splendid promise 
and miserable performance by the agents of Abd-ul-Medjid, 
then girding on the sword of Empire, was most melancholy. 
How trwly says Luther of mankind — that it is like a drun- 
ken beggar on horseback : as soon as you prevent him from 
falling on one side he is apt to tumble over on the other. — 
No sooner had the energy of Viscount Palmerston, Prince 
Melternich, Viscount Ponsonby and the other allied sta- 
tesmen of that day saved the body of the Empire from the 
fangs of Ibrahim Pasha and Mohammed Ali, than a frightful 
re-action took place in favor of the most corrupt and in- 
tolerant part of the privileged classes. The reins of Govern- 

11 
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ment being no longer held by the vigorous hands of Mah- 
moud, the extreme youth and inexperience of Abd-ul-Medjid 
was unequal to the task of preventing the power and emo- 
luments of place — from being held by the corrupt and 
artful jobbers of the old system. 

Russia had gained by the coercion of Mohammed Ali ; 
the great influence of that Pasha at Constantinople, so 
annoying to her in later years, had been reduced. By the 
surrender of the spirit and letter of the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi she adroitly postponed for fourteen years the war 
with the Western powers, which her traditional Turkish 
policy was inevitably drawing down on her head ; and the 
wild aberrations of M. Thiers from all the recognised prin- 
ciples of European right and international dealing had crea- 
ted a most unseemly fissure between the two powers that 
thrcalened, in conjunction with Austria, to do that Euro- 
pean execution on Nicholas which the world had witnessed 
in the case of Louis XIV, — the elder Bonaparte, — and 
other monarchs when their policy became dangerous to the 
general welfare. 

But Russia was by no means converted to the doctrine 
of a renovation of the strength of the Ottoman Empire. It 
did not suit her interests that Turkey should be united, 
prosperous, and powerful, — and Russia maintainifig inti- 
mate relations with the soi-disant orthodox populations of 
the Sultan, it is clear that the Emperor Nicholas did not 
believe it practicable. We consequently find that the 
influence of Russia in the Ottoman Empire was far more 
frequently given to the leaders of the retrograde parly 
than to those who wished to make the Hattisherif of Gul- 
hane a reality. 

M. Thiers had been expelled from power, but in too 
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many instances the traditions of his policy still haunted the 
chanceries of France. It was Impossible for an impartial 
European at that time to reside any length of time in 
Turkey in Europe or Turkey in Asia, and not arrive at the 
conclusion that the whole of the French policy of that day 
was hased upon the assumption that the Ottoman Empire 
was tumbling to pieces , and that provision must be made 
for that consummation by a moral hold on the Catholic or 
Hayah population, far beyond the utmost verge of the capi- 
tulations, and analogous to those pretensions which have 
proved the rock on which Russia has since split. But the 
unparallelled efforts that the present Emperor of the French 
is making in the most legitimate of causes prevent me 
from dwelling further on the policy of a fallen dynasty, 
whose immense misfortunes besides shield it from a harsher 
criticism. 

The modern history of Turkey begins with theyearl841. 
During the previous part of the century, she had never 
had an interval of repose, from either foreign war or 
domestic revolt. Russia, France, and Britain, the Servians, 
the Greeks, and the Egyptians, had all pointed their cannon 
against Turkey. Chaos therefore preceded the new organ- 
ization. The first thing to be done, after turning the 
great corner of the Egyptian expulsion from Syria, and 
the fresh start of 1841 (by which the five great Powers of 
Europe became parties to the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire) — was to put some stop to the 
mortal internal corruption that festered on the vitals of 
Turkey, even in a state of quiescence. Here the services 
of Lord Stratford — then Sir Stratford Canning — stand 
forward, with a brightness and a prominence that at 
once arrests in the most striking manner the attention of 
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the European historian. An active and intelligent Consular 
corps supplied him with the materials for his operations. — 
Whenever a Governor indulged in gross fanaticism or 
venality, — Lord Stratford knocked at the Sublime Porte 
with a sledge hammer power and vehemence until the 
Empire resounded again, and success was obtained. This 
vigorous policy was carried out against individual Turks, 
not in hostility to Turkey, — nor in order to build up a 
rayali interest for Britain in spite of her, — but as the only 
means of arriving at that realization of the projects of Sultan 
Mahmoud expressed in Abd-ul-Medjid's Hattisherif of Gul- 
hane, in which lay the salvation of the whole machine. 

Even those Viziers whose conduct was open to criticism 
began now to exercise their capacity for the general wel- 
fare. Riza Pasha, if less free from intolerant prejudice 
than Rcschid Pasha — has an intellect of an organizing 
turn, and the reform of the military system and its division 
into corps d'armee of Constantinople, Roumelia, Anatolia 
and Arabistan, with the proper division of cavalry and 
artillery, is principally due to him. When we add the 
apprenticeship that the Ottoman armies have received 
under the genius of Omer Pasha in extirpating feudalism 
in those provinces where it had the deepest roots, it is 
no longer surprising that with their natural bravery the 
Turks should have performed so respectable a part in the 
late campaign. 

Having myself resided in the Ottoman Empire several 
years after 1840, when the most formidable obstacles to the 
consolidation of the Empire were get quit of, — and having 
most recently had again ample opportunities of seeing 
both the modern civil and military system at work , it is 
impossible to withhold the expression of my sense of the 
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extraordinary improvement that has taken place in both 
spheres. — Jobbing and perquisites have not been extirpa- 
ted, but the period of shameless wholesale dilapidation is 
at an end. When it exists, it is done with much circum- 
locution and the fear of detection and punishment — not 
in broad daylight and with utter indifference to public 
opinion as was the fiishion in 4841-2-5. This elevation 
of a tribunal of public opinion, and the consciousness that 
the Ottoman character and institutions arc on their trial 
before the civilized world is in itself a portentous fact from 
which 1 augur much benefit to Turkey. 

As in every decaying state, the greatest abuses were 
identified with the private interests of the privileged classes. 
In the time of Mahmoud the chief cancer was that of rebel- 
lious Pashas, — under Abd-ul-Medjid, — the great body of 
the Ulema, their privileges and obstructions requiring de- 
cisive operation before the Ottoman Empire can be pro- 
nounced sound and healthy. — The Tariff reform carried out 
with signal ability by Reschid Pasha and Viscount Pon- 
sonby, — and the separation of the military command, as 
well as the financial administration from the political power 
wielded by the Pashas — have, in spite of partial miscar- 
riages, gradually settled down into a habit and system 
working after all much better than had ever been antici- 
pated. The keys of the treasure chest and the immediate 
leading of the troops being in the hands of special func- 
tionaries, the possibility of any governor playing over again 
the game of a Pasvan Oglou or an AH Tepelen was for 
ever removed. But the Augean stable of legal and eccle- 
siastical abuse has still to be cleaned. 

The great reform at present required in Turkey is to 
turn the whole of the Vacow/* property into mulk^ — that is 

11. 
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to turn the property entailed on mosques and untaxed into 
property held by individuals and taxable by the state. 
So very large a proportion of the landed property of Tur- 
key escapes with a mere nominal taxation, that this state 
cannot be pronounced to be financially exhausted as long 
as she offers such a virgin field to a puzzled chancellor of 
the Ottoman Exchequer. Nor would the advantage be 
merely financial. — The property thus locked up in the 
mosques apparently for religious but really entailed for 
private purposes, would, after its disengagement from obli- 
gation to support the mosques and the Ulema, compel the 
State to pay salaries to his body. They would thus be- 
come servants of the State and more amenable to its power. 
If ihe independence of this Ecclesiastical Corporation were, 
as in some European states, a check on the despotism of 
the Civil Government, one would not propose the change. 
But it so happens that this body (in modern times destitute 
of erudition and activity] is really a drag on all the im- 
proving tendencies of the Government, and lends its mo- 
mentum only to a retrograde and fanatical policy. — But 
good may come out of evil; out of the present decay of the 
Ottoman finances may spring reforms replete with vital 
sap for the coming generation, however beset they may be 
with discouraging difficulties for the present. More land 
too would come into the Market, and the tourniquet of 
this compound of lay and ecclesiastical liens being remo- 
ved , the life's blood of economical existence would beat 
with a freer pulse. 

A general civilization of the Turks in the European sense 
of the word I hold to be impossible. If the obstacles to 
reform are in the traditions and principles of the Ulema and 
not in the written word of the Koran — the indisposition 
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to science is in the Mongol race, and not in the 
Moslem religion. The Koran, if inferior to the New 
Testament in essentials — is equal to the works of the 
Stoic Philosophers in dogmatic morality, and immea* 
surahly superior to them in fervour of eloquence and reli- 
gious sentiment. The cause of the present discredit of 
Islamism is its hold on a Mongol race that is dominant over so 
large a territory, for the Arab period of self-government in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt and Andalusia, was distinguished 
by erudition, science and architecture. Fortunately 
for the Germanic and Romano-Celtic races, Christianity 
forestalled Islamism in the West of Europe. But if by 
some mysterious dispensation of Providence the Koran 
preceding the New Testament had taken possession of the 
higher races, it would then have been seen what a career 
for civilization would have resulted from the union. 

In spite of this indisposition towards European science, 
education and civilization, on the part of the Turks, I hold 
that it would be unwise to disturb Ottoman supremacy, 
even if present treaties did not exist — for there is no race 
in the land fit to take their place. — Certainly not the Bulga- 
rians, who are so numerous and who extend all through 
Macedonia and almost touch the gulf of Saloniki, — but are 
utterly deficient in the courage and capacity to carry on 
the business of an Empire. The Greeks are equally unfit 
to take the place of the Turks,— for they have a very feeble 
numerical basis in Turkey, except in Thessaly and Epirus, 
and even there have easily been put down; their rule 
moreover would be utterly unaccep table to the Slaavic po- 
pulation forming the great majority of Turkey in Europe. 

As to most of the schemes for putting Christians and 
Moslems on a footing of equality, I hold them to be illu- 
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sory. Equality before the law must certainly be pushed 
through, not only nominally but virtually. But in the so- 
cial and political sphere either Ottoman supremacy must 
remain or anarchy must ensue. Europe can make up exo- 
tically the science and material civilization which Turkey 
wants, but Europe cannot infuse into the good natured 
Bulgarian the confidence and energy required to rule a 
state or lead armies. Europe, even in the interests of Tur- 
key, ought to give Greece a better boundary ; but in the 
great moral quality of sincerity, the intelligent and mercan- 
tile Greek is certainly very far from being equal to the 
Turk. 

As I write, victory entwines the laurel and the cypress 
around the brow of Britannia — and it is impossible to en- 
tertain any doubt that owing to the energy of Her Majesty's 
present Government, and that of the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon, as well as the rupture of intimate relations between 
Russia and Austria, the isolated pressure of Russia on Tur- 
key is henceforth an utter impossibility, however the con- 
test may be subsequently chequered , and that at a general 
pacification Turkey will have a fresh start under circum- 
stances even more favorable than those of 1841. We may 
then anticipate a rapid devclopement of her resources by 
European science and capital — railways connecting the 
metropolis with the provinces, and equality of Moslem and 
Christians before the law — no longer a theory, but carried 
into practice under the vigilant observation of the diploma- 
tic and consular Agents of the European powers '. 

1 In taking leave of Turkey I feel bound lo acknowledge the valuable 
instruction I derived from intercourse with Mr. Alison, Oriental Secretary 
to Her Majesty^s Embassy, well known for his great attainments, his kind- 
ness of disposition, and rectitude of princiidcs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



VIENNA. 



Having now recovered some strength, I embarked for 
Trieste in the Austrian steamer with an interesting variety 
of passengers, High Church and Low Church, sane and in- 
sane — Turcophile and Philhellene. One was the learned 
and pious Bishop of Malta and Gibraltar on a tour through 
his diocese, to which Constantinople and Trieste both belong. 
Another passenger was a French maniac but quite harmless. 
His face streaming with perspiration in the torrid heat of a 
Mediterranean Midsummer, and rolling his eyes like Bocage 
in a Boulevard melodrame, — he related how his father and 
mother had been frightfully murdered and how Providence 
had spared him for the express purpose of sending to the 
Emperor of China a sure plan for the suppression of the 
rebellion that is afflicting that part of the world. He whis- 
pered mysteriously to me that the whole art of diplomacy 
is to ask for blue when you want red. — " Voulez-vous du 
bleu? demandez du rouge, Voulez-vous du rouge? deman- 
dez du bleu. *' We had also a popular dissenting preacher 
whose oily address, and pulpit intonation gave a pleasant 
zest to the breakfast table. One morning he asked us if 
he had the look of an Italian revolutionist, — but one 
gentleman declared that his rosy countenance was very 
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unlike the bilious complexion of those choleric innovators, 
and for myself I thought his aldermanly rotundity of 
contour savoured more of roastbeef and plum-pudding, 
than of meagre macaroni and olives. 

" Would you believe ", said he, wiping his expansive brow 
with his handkerchief, and speaking with a clerical suavity 
of inflection that was delectable to hear, '' that I have lately 
come out of jail?" 

We were all still incredulous, declaring that it was 
impossible, for he was most unlike a jail bird. 
. " Perfectly true ", said he ; — " I had a taste of a Neapo- 
litan prison in consequence of a revolutionary cockade 
having been found in my writing desk. " 

This revolutionary emblem was straightway produced 
to the passengers amidst considerable laughter, and proved 
to be a two penny penwiper of red and blue cloth. 

" Well, Doctor, and what did you say to this serious 
charge? — what answer did you give? " 

" The answer that a Briton ought to give. — I boldly 
avowed that I was a revolutionist, — on which the sbirro 
said : " Aye, aye ! I thought so, the truth is coming out." — 
u Yes " — continued the gallant and reverend Doctor — " I 
told him I was not the man to shrink from my profession, but 
that the only profession 1 practised, and the only revolution 
I contemplated, was to turn the thoughts of the sons and 
daughters of vanity to the kingdom to come; — but my ap- 
peals were vain — so I was sent off to Naples — a martyr, 
not to my colours, political or religious, but to those of my 
penwiper. — It soon appeared however that the police 
authorities of Naples were ashamed of their provincial sub- 
ordinates, and here I am, as great a revolutionist as ever 
in the sense of my profession. " 
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I took a glance at Vienna and Berlin on my way home, 
and saw the principal political persons in each capital, being 
anxious to have some idea of the condition of Austria and 
Prussia in relation to the Oriental crisis. 

Arrived at the former capital 1 found some pleasant Eng- 
lish people, conspicuous, among whom was our fellow- 
country-woman Mrs. Norton ; for it must be confessed that 
the aristocracy of beauty and genius united in one person, 
with the impulses of a noble and generous nature, form a 
pluralism of not an every day order. If Gorinne and Reca- 
mier rolled into one do not constitute the salt of the earth, 
what does ? It was to the Paradies Garten that a choice 
spirit or two adjourned from her charming family circle, to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, the wide view of the suburbs, 
and the wooded slopes of the Kahlenberg; while the 
strains of distant music harmonized with the softening glow 
of a sunset in June and formed a symphony to delicious 
converse on art and poesy. 

But the momentous military and political crisis also occu- 
pied the thoughts of those accomplished persons, and I 
could not avoid remembering that nearly fifty years before 
Madame de Stael had sat on this very bastion, enjoying the 
glorious material prospect, and with the moral eye looked 
through the spectacles of August Wilhelm Schlegel on the 
rapid and solid elevation of the literature of Germany si- 
multaneously with the crumbling ruins of her political for- 
tunes ; for Goethe and Schiller were the contemporaries of 
a Mack, and it was the lyre of the bard rather than the 
trumpet of the triumph that heralded the return of Germany 
to the consciousness of a national existence. But alas ! the 
vain attempt to fill the tubs of Tantalus is the moral of the 
history of this restless lower world. After all the struggles 
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are ended — after nations meet in congress to partition 
Europe anew ; after the victorious and the fortunate have 
entered on possession, and the conquered and curtailed have 
resigned themselves to their fate — the world, after a brief 
season, again awakes to the blast of the trumpet and the 
roll of the drum, and the once light hearted British or 
French subaltern who wooed the black eyes of Andalusia 
and slashed his way through the Peninsula, but now well 
up in years and the army list, must leave the flags of gay 
Pall Mall or the Boulevard des Italiens for the dangers of 
the Minieh rifle, and the discomforts of a bivouac. 

But the immediate cause of all this sacrifice of blood and 
treasure certainly does stir on's bile, and I can only reiterate 
by my latest experiences in Hungary and in Vienna what I 
have repeatedly expressed in former works, that the activity 
and energy displayed by the Ultra-Magyar faction in Hun- 
gary in overthrowing the bona fide liberal and constitu- 
tional party in the Austrian Empire, has had no result but to 
play the game of Russia. With strict regard to the Orien- 
tal crisis, I look upon the Hungarian revolt as the most 
" untoward event " in the foreign relations of Britain since 
the battle of Navarino. But for the illegal attempt to trans- 
fer to a municipal legislature that military possession of 
Hungary which belonged solely to Imperial Austria by the 
treaties of Carlovitz and Passarovitz, Francis Joseph would 
have been free from all scruples of conscience towards Russia 
— his natural rival ; — and instead of contenting himself with 
the bare evacuation of the Principalities by Russia, would 
now be in Bessarabia and pressing on the Dniester with 
i 00,000 men. Nor was there any spirit of heroism or patriot- 
ism to redeem this rising, even a part, from all considerations 
of European interest on the lower Danube. This aggression 
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on the integrity of Austria took place, not during the abso- 
lutism that preceded 48 — but after it had fallen to pieces; 
when the bona fide constitutional party was struggling to 
give Austria a liberal government with municipal and nation- 
al developement, and when the Empire was paralysed by the 
Sardinian invasion. Those fatal concessions were granted 
by Bathyani to himself through the mouth-piece of the im- 
becile king Ferdinand in spite of every thing that the Aus- 
trian ministers could say to the contrary, and every warn- 
ing as to the fatal results of changes which were not 
reforms but utter and total destruction of one of the great 
military powers of Europe. But the determination to 
crush the unfortunate nations of Hungary under the har- 
rows of Ultra-Magyar tyranny made the minister deaf to 
all other considerations, and the Emperor Nicholas became 
the first potentate on the continent of Europe. This great 
Oriental crisis therefore began, not with the mission of 
Prince Menschikoff, but with the previous paralysis and 
subordination of Austria as a Danubian power. Every 
extra million of income tax that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wrings out of John Bull we owe to nothing but 
the fraudulent attempt to cancel the treaties of Carlovitz 
and Passarovitz and to break down the only efficient bar- 
rier to Russia on the Danube. 

The present stale of Hungary is in some respects satis- 
factory. The great reform demanded by the oppressed 
nations was the suppression of Ultra-Magyar supremacy. 
This, Austria has carried through with signal success and 
earned the gratitude of millions. There is something al- 
most comical in an absolute power having been able to 
eflfect a liberal measure which the Gajs — the Kollars, and 
other liberal and constitutional heads of the oppressed na- 
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lions could not effect for themselves. This is not constitu- 
tional government, I am sorry to say — but of the two 
despotisms I hold that of Austria the more honest. There 
is no profession of oligarchical constitutional forms with 
the practice of grinding oppression of the people, through 
its medium. — It is a straight forward absolutism. It is sim- 
ply saying this to the Hungarians : '' Austria , and not the 
Ultra-Magyar pauper noblesse, conquered Hungary from 
Turkey, and your attempt to abolish the military integrity 
of the Austrian Empire has had no other effect but to open 
the Principalities to Russia. Keep quiet and the neglected 
resources of this virgin country will be developed by 
science, industry and capital. If you revolt — woe betide 
you ! " 

The consequence of this trenchant style of speech and 
action is that a couple of hundred thousand pauper no- 
blesse, partizans of Kossuth, are in the highest state of 
exasperation, and would, I have no doubt, fight for the ideas 
of this eloquent visionary. But it is certain that nine 
tenths of the large landed Magyar aristocracy would hold 
aloof. We may predicate the same of all the non-Magyar 
intelligence of Hungary, and I am sure I do not exaggerate 
when I say that millions of peasantry would rise as one 
man for the Emperor, grateful for the existence of a power 
that for the first lime since the reign of the Emperor Joseph 
shields them form the jobbing and oppression of petty aris- 
tocracy. 

Lombardy is a gangrenous limb of Austria, that no poli- 
tical prescription can make healthy. But Hungary is sound 
to bone and marrow. The Sardinians, by their specula- 
tions in Lombardy, have raised a moderate national debt to 
the sum of twenty-four millions sterling, or about the capital 
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of the Northwestern Railway, and there seems no appearance 
of their repeating that folly at present. But Lombardy is 
still a running sore ; and whenever ambition may push the 
Sai'dinians to raise their national debt to thirty or forty 
millions sterling by another war with Austria, a formida- 
ble revolt in Lombardy is certain. Quite different is the 
case of Hungary, as I conclude by the most reliable infor- 
mation collected there, and I make bold to say that all the 
stories about *' deep seated disaffection in Hungary," " the 
Hungarians all ready to rise at a moment's notice," etc., etc., 
proceed not from the real titled and landed aristocracy or 
from the merchants, with their capital and their entcrprize, 
or from the great bulk of the people with sinewy arms and 
simple hearts — but from the wrecks of the privileged class- 
es; the jobbing county bureaucrat, the lawyer of the old 
regime who battened on the entrails of peasant and pro- 
prietor — the contractor for the fungus republic; the peasant 
pauper noble who looked down on the working man that 
had no patent of superiority but his industry and economy, 
and below whose level he has now fallen — in short that 
crowd of conceited idlers that without either the elegance 
or the civilization of the real Magyar Aristocrat, or the en- 
terprise of the German and Slovack industrious classes, spent 
the precious time God has given to man between vapid de- 
clamation and long whist. The golden age of those coffee- 
house heroes was during the Kossuth bank-note shower. 
Whatever happens — whether Austria be increased or cur- 
tailed — one thing is certain that the people of Hungary will 
have nothing more to do with Ultra-Magyar supremacy, or 
with grasping insatiable indolent pauper aristocracy. 

It is satisfactory to find that the most eminent British 
statesmen of both parties, — although strongly disapproving 
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and condemning the violence of the military re-action that 
followed the suppression of the rebellion, yet fully compre- 
hend — apart from temporary oscillations — the normal va- 
lue of the Austrian alliance. Not only Lord Aberdeen, — the 
most illustrious of the liberal conservatives since the death 
of the Duke of Wellington , but Lord Palmerston, — the 
most brilliant indefatigable and experienced member of the 
whig party. Differing in form from Lord Aberdeen as regards 
Lombardy, the antecedents of Lord Palmerston appear to me 
to be substantially identical with those of the enlightened 
premier as regards Austria generally. — By his treaty of 1858 
he laid, — conjointly with Prince Metternich, the founda- 
tion stone of the still more important treaty of 1841. Du- 
ring the revolutionary crisis the publication of the Blue 
Book on Hungary clearly shewed a recognition of the ne- 
cessity of the military integrity of the Empire and therefore 
was a strong indirect condemnation of tlieBalhyany scheme. 
In his two celebrated speeches on Hungary, there is not a 
syllable in approval or palliation of any of the peculiar 
features of the Ultra-Magyar despotism; and last of all, his 
recent explanations of his views with reference to Lombardy 
are a corroboration of the substance of the treaty of 1838, 
and of the opinion that the Danubian integrity of Austria 
is the only valid and practicable counterpoise to the pres- 
sure of Russia on the Ottoman Empire. 

In short, the tide is flowing with Austria. Even Count 
Fiquelmont, who has been so busy in aiding our demo- 
crats (0 keep up a misunderstanding between the courts of 
Vienna and London, has actually written a pamphlet which 
shows a tendency towards the interests of Austria. We 
hope the '' paternal Government " will overlook the bad 
company he has been keeping. It may now say with the 
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parent of the returned Prodigal: "For this my son was dead 
— and is alive again— he was lost and is found. " (Luke XV. 

24.) 



CHAPTER XVI 



BERLIN. 



I have lived very little in Berlin ; but it certainly is 
redolent of art, science, and literature ; and whatever the 
judgment of posterity may be on the living king as a poli- 
tical character — that court will certainly be pronounced 
Augustan, which has been illustrated by an observation of 
nature like that of Humboldt, — the musical direction of a 
Spontini,— the sculpture of a Ranch and a Kis,— the drama- 
tic powers of a Raupach, — the deep erudition of a Von Rau- 
raer — the intellectual activity of a Ranke — the accom- 
plishments of a Waagen, who brings the light of large 
general powers and attainments to illuminate and vivify 
the most purely technical and antiquarian branches of his 
profession — and last— not least — the true power of a Kaul- 
bach in whom the reflection of the philosophic historian 
and the sensibility of the poet are translated to the canvass 
with splendour , beauty and a daring comprehensiveness, 
that knows no obstacle that recoils from no difficulty. 

The erudite historian Von Raumcr. I found in good 
health , and dispensing on all hands the benefits of his 

12. 
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researches. Struck with the brilliant colours of the carpet 
of his drawing room, he informed me that it had been 
worked by a circle of Ladies to whom he had delivered a 
series of lectures on History. '' That I can do, " said he, 
" for at my age I can attempt no new works, and content 
myself with correcting and completing my old ones." He 
warmly sympathised with the truly European policy now 
pursued by France and England, — his deep middle age 
lore having never made him forget the major interests of 
the present crisis; and it is satisfactory to find that the 
clearest heads and the most solid judgments of the Prussian 
Court, Literature, and Diplomacy — not only the Bunsens — 
the Pourtales' — the Bonins and the Raumers, but even the 
Heir presumptive of the Crown, are clear for the opinion 
Ihat the vigorous joint aclion of the four Powers is the only 
sliort and straight road to that European peace which the 
amiable and accomplished king so much desires. 

Professor Ranke I congratulated on having just been 
made Councillor of State by the King; and it may well be 
believed that the historian of Servia had many questions to 
ask of the traveller in those parts, relative to the condition 
and prospects of the Christians of Turkey, — and the in- 
comparable efforts made by our Ambassador during a long 
series of years to reconcile a humane policy to the Chris- 
tians with those sovreign rights of the Porte, which are now 
an essential part of the public law of Europe. Nor are 
these explanations altogether unnecessary, for a certain 
part of the German press is far too ready to see in the 
British policy only a selfish support of an Oriental Power, 
that, for want of inherent strength, seeks to make herself 
formidable at home by the oppression of the rayah popula- 
tion. 
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From Lord Bloomfield, our minister in Berlin, I expe- 
rienced a most kind and hospitable reception ; and my 
conversations with him, as well as with Baron Manfeuffel 
the Premier, and Count Pourtales, the head of the Anglo- 
French party, were instructive and interesting ; and all 
assisted in throwing light on the crisis — but " least said, is 
soonest mended" — in the case of men occupying delicate 
positions. To Baron Manteuffel I presented letters for the 
first time, and found him of middle stature, slight in person, 
fair-haired, about 50 years of age, and with a penetrating 
eye and conversation that at once shew him to be a well- 
informed man of business. I was amused with an old Ge- 
neral in the drawing room, adjoining the study of the Ba- 
ron, who hearing I had come from Constantinople asked me 
*' How are we to get the better of these English and French ? " 
but when I informed him that that object formed no part of 
the plans of a subject of the Queen of England he looked 
caught and said abruptly : " Was Teufel — Ein Englander! 
da bin ich schon gefangen" and we both had a hearty laugh. 

The sympathies of the Prussians generally are with the 
western Powers, but the action of public opinion is alto- 
gether ineffectual. At a summer theatre 1 heard a long song 
introduced into a comic piece which by a dark conceit 
made the king out to be an actor, and the Emperor Nicholas 
to occupy the prompter's box; the moral being " selbst- 
standigkeit undkein souffleur "a straightforward independ- 
ent line of action was with very little disguise politely re- 
commended to His Majesty, and every sUmza rapturously 
applauded by the audience. The first impulse of the police 
was to forbid the song, which had far more to do with the 
complications of Europe than with those of the plot of the 
piece, but on second thoughts they took a more sound view 
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of the case, and that the most effectual way to give a great 
vogue to the song would be to forbid it. In spite of these 
little indications of popular feeling, the Russian party in the 
court and above all in the higher rank of the army has its 
own way; and the pressure of public opinion is quite in- 
operative for the same reason to which we may attribute the 
utter failure of Prussia to atchieve Constitutional liberty, 
which I found to be at the lowest ebb. Under all circum- 
stances, the realization of the glorious form of Government 
which exist in Great Britain is a matter of great difficulty 
in Prussia. The misconduct of the Democrats has rendered 
it almost impossible, and has created for the Emperor 
Nicholas a power and an influence which Constitutional 
Britain cannot but find inconvenient. 

My reasons for thinking that Constitutional Government 
is in a great measure uncongenial to Prussia are two- 
fold; first of all, a great proportion of the inhabitants of the 
Eastern division of Prussia are not Germans — but Germa- 
nised Slaves — I include not only Pomerania, etc., but 
even great part of the March of Brandenburg. In the 
whole range of history there is no instance of any Slaavic 
race possessing constitutional liberty ; — and at Berlin I 
found the modern history of Prussia to be Slaavic rather 
than Saxon, — thai is to say — either open revolt or the 
most abject servility. 

In the second place, Prussia has not that other great 
British element, which, next to the phlegmatic persevering 
Saxon nationality, is the best basis of Constitutional 
Liberty, — a compactly cemented aristocracy of birth, wealth 
and intelligence, doing the work that is done on the Con- 
tinent by armies, bureaucracies and police systems; in 
short, preserving the order indispensable to liberty by a 
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moral force compatible with its existence, instead of a 
physical force incompatible with it; for it is clear to me that 
the British Representative form of Government has ex- 
ceedingly slender chances of existence in any state where 
a powerful aristocracy is a wanting, and where a large army 
is at the command of the Sovreign. Constitutions may be 
drawn out on paper and on paper they seem destined to 
remain. 

The whole of the developemenl of Prussia out of the loin 
of the old German Empire, from the great victory of the 
Great Elector, in the close of the XVII century down to 
d8i5, has been autocratic and anti-aristocratic. The true 
founder of this monarchy was in my opinion neither the 
Conqueror of Fehrbellin nor Frederick the Great, but the 
semi-savage father of the latter prince, and the spirit of the 
system was contained in his memorable words — "I estab- 
lish the sovreignty like a rock of bronze, army and 
treasure are both created ; my successor may throw away 
the mask when he chooses. " It is true that Prussia has 
an old palenteed nobility, but not an aristocracy; for if 
we ask where is the moral and physical courage that would 
call the Crown to account for infringing the liberties of 
the people, — where is the traditional and social organiza- 
tion that interposes itself as a moral and civil bodyguard 
between the Crown and the assaults of democratic ambi- 
tion, to these questions we could get no satisfactory an- 
swer, and we should vainly seek in the barrack, bureau and 
anti-chamber nobility of Prussia any set of men correspond- 
ing to the British Aristocracy, linked with the middle 
classes by matrimonial alliances, and sympathising with the 
people in their interests, but ready as one man to pulverise 
lawless democracy to infinitesimal atoms. 
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For these reasons constilutional liberty is a matter of 
excessive difficulty in Prussia, not from obstacles put by 
this man or that man, but from organic causes traceable all 
through her history ah initio. — These difficulties have 
been so unnecessarily increased by the democracy of 1848 
that however much I regret the want of an effective action 
of sound and healthy public opinion upon the court 
through the great bulk of the wealthy and intelligent 
classes, I confess that I feel no surprise. In Prussia the 
army with the king at its head is, beyond all comparison, 
the first corporation in the realm. Every Civil chamber 
must be feeble and shadowy by its side. 

Hence the incfficacy of public opinion in Prussia, how- 
ever hostile to the aggressions of Russia upon Turkey, and 
however favorable to the principle of legitimacy for which 
France and England have drawn the sword. 



Such is modern demagogueism. On the Spree, the ser- 
vant of the Czar, — on the Danube the extinguisher of 
liberal and constitutional government, — and on the 
Thames the busybody actively engaged in sowing mistrust 
and hatred between Britain and her ancient and natural 
ally, whose intervention is of all things that which Russia 
is most anxious to obviate, and the Western Powers most 
interested to secure. 



THE END. 
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Bode.— Ballads from Herodotcu : 



& Treatise on the Steam Bngine, 



Bourne. — A Treatiae on the 
Bonne.— A CatecUsm of the 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Soi- 

ol St 1'^ Jj™ 'r£»l"ind'K .Silud 

Prof^WorBrande'a Lectures on 
Bull.— The Maternal Manage- 



Dr. Bnll'a Bint* to Mothers for 



BnsMn.-^lhrisUanlty k tbn- 

Brclc.j. Be..!-, ffO.. B.CjU^^BtJ. 






BnDsen.— Egypt's Placa In TTdI- 

I., Mi ™./ lUllHWlun.,^.0. prl« ». 

Bnrton.-The iQstory of Beot- 

piicishf 

Blabop Bntln's General Atlu 

"'irio""?"! ™wo*MI ■ "li'»'™'ll'w«'l ""h 
...."B.,iffj!oflSM«l.briH«~J. 



Bishop Botler's Sfeetoli of Ho- 



lokqMan, bhows. iHD c 
Oablset OaEetl 






The Otlitnet lAwyeri A!Fopa- 

Prtw D°i(!lptlu' Itik SguCtrcmflU 



Oaird.— Eoglisli AgrtcnltOK in 
CalTcrt.— The Wlfb*! Hamuli 

Carllile (Lord). -A Diary in 

T.rkl.b .=J Gn:rt \V.r«.. »rll|.^aiHll 

Oatlaw.— Popnlu Conehologyi 



Ceell. — The Stnd rorm } or, 
OedL— B«eordf of the Ohase, 

•lid Uniulri dT CiliVribd IronincD, 
Villi l*° ^Hu br B' HnilBi. rip. BtoI 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



CeciL—Stable Pnetiee i or Hints 

on Tnininif for the Torf, the ChMC, and the 
Road : Wnb OlMervatioos on Il«ciB|r and 
HuntiniTt Wasting. Race Riding, and Uan- 
dicappinr. By Cscii.. Fcap. Sro. with 
Plate, price 6t, half-boond. 

Chalybaeus's Historical Survey 

of Modern Specnlatire Philusophy, from 
Kant to Heffel. Translated from tne German 
by Alfusd TUX.K. Po»t 8vo. price 8<. M. 

Peace, War, and Adventure f 

Beln^ an Autobiographical Memoir of 
George Lavsl Chesterton, formerly of the 
Field-Train Department of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, lubiequently a Captain in the Army 
of Columbia, and at present Governor of 
the House of Correction in Cold Bath 
l-ieids. 2 toIs. post Sro. price 16$. 



Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineerinff, Hiatorieal« Theoretical, and 
1*raetical. Illnttrated by upwards of SOOO 



Woodcuts* explanatory of the Principles, 
under the IMreetion of the CItU Bogiaeer. 



Machinery, and Constructions which come 



Sro. price jgS. Us. id. 

The Cricket-Pield) or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Cricket. 
By the Aathor of PrUt^plet c/Seienti/te 
Batting. Second Edition i with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fep. Sro. is. half-bouad. 

Lady Gust's Invalid's Book.— 

The Inralid's Own Boole : A Collection of 
Recipes from various Boolis and rarions 
Coiuitries. By the Honourable Last Cvst* 
Fcp. 8to. price Zt» td. 



Chevreul's Principles of Har- The Kev. T. Dale's Domestic 



mouy and Contrast of Colours, and their 
Appliiations to the Arts : lucludiug Faiul> 
ing. Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
pets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico Priiitiug, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colooring, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gardening, etc. Translated br 
Cbarlbs MabtkI : and illustrated witn 
Diagrams, etc. Crown 8to. price 12«. 6<f. 

Clinton. — The Autobiography 

and Literary Journal of the late Henry 
Fynes Clinton, Esa., M.A. Author of the 
Fatti Hellenicit tiie Fa$ti Romani, etc. 
Edited by the Rev. C.J.Ftnes Clinton, 
M.A., Rector of Cromwell, Notts. 

[In the Preu. 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Edition, improved | with 23 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7«. 6d.; or with the Plates 
coloured, 11$. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The 

Life sud EplHtics of Saint Paul : Com- 
prising a complete Biograpbv of the Apostle, 
and a TrHnslation of nis Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoNTBEARK, M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
HdwsoN, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 4to. price M^. 8«. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical MetJiciae : Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approved Formulse of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. Land II. 
Sro. price jES } and Parts X. to XVI. price 
4«.6<f. each. 

The Children's Own Sonday- 

Bouk. By Miss Julia CoBNER. With Two 
Illustrations. Square fcp. 8vo. price h*. 



Litorey and Family Chapldn, in Two Parts : 
llie FlrstPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusively from 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday in the Year. 2d Edition. Post 4to. 
21«. cloth ; Sis. M. calf; or ^2. 10s. morocco. 



«!«..,.-t.l» J Th« FAJCU.Y CHAPZ.AIlf, 12t. 

separately |^j.^ i>oM««no LnoBor , 10s. 



M. 



Delabeche.— The Ckological Ob- 
server. By Sir HBNBr T- Dblabschjc, 
F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts* Sro. 
price 18f. 



Delabeche.— B«port on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set. By Sir Hbitry T. DBza.BBOHB, P.R.S. 
With Maps, Woodcuu, and 12 Platest 8vo. 
price 14s. 

De la Bive.^A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db la RiTB, Professor in the Academy of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings . Vol. I. 8vo. price 18s. 



Discipline. By the Aathor of 

" Letters to My Unknown Friends," etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 2s. M. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Painting. By Sir Chablbs 
Lock Eastlakb, F.R.S., F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. Sro. price 16s. 

The Eclipse of Paithf or, a 

Visit to a Religious Sceptic. The Hfth and 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price S«. 



I LO»aiIAN, BBOWH. i 



A DefimM of Tbe SellpM of 

ttUX, br lu ADlbor , BiLni • RljAndv 10 
linn, nrUeiL P<M»n^iJctii.U, 

The EnglisbiiuLn's Greek Oou- 
The EnKliihmui'a Hefarev uid 






fAt'J, 



Epbemera.— The Book af the 



r. Enkine, ZK^History t 






rrondB.— AuDBl), Anecdotes, 

rnllom.— Tlie Harvel* of Scl- 

The FoeUetl Work! of Oliver < 

QoBse.— A Natonllat'B Si{joiini 
EsMja on Political and Social 
Gnmey. — Historical Sketches 
Chrilt. — An Encyclopedia of 



Sidney Hall's General Lane 

Ubnrr Allu el nftr-lbH* Hup! I^ie » 



&iiiUton.~Diacnsalona In Phi- 



NEW WOKKB iND NEW EDITIOMB 



HanlMii.— Th« Uglit of the 
Harry Hieover.— The HnnUog- 



Hanr Hleoi 



HlcDver.— The Btod, for 



Si John HcrscheL^OatUnes 

"dWou"i'K^i«l=p. B.i.?pllc. UH. 

mn-TnmU in SIImiIb. By 

8«ui>. t'iiii,piiHaTo.piiE<Mi. 
Rinta on Etiqaette and the 

Hole.— FrizB Easay on the Ela- 



HuT7 meorer.— The Poeket 


|iSg|HSA 










rcp.»>g.i»lc.t..UlM«i>d. 


Loid Holland's Tate\ga Seml- 








..RD Ij^.d UoiLij.D. 9'«~I KdOlo.i 


mrry EBoeTor. - Stable T»llc 


-llh I'M.il.U-. Pw.S.a. prir. lOi.td. 


uJ'nUkTIhl orBpccl.dc. t»' TixiKK 




Spo.l.m'^D. D, ([»>• Uiio'X. N^ 


HoUa)id.-Chftpt«ni on Kental 










Haydn'BBootoflHgnltUeicon- 




ln>n> <b'E E.ril^.t' Pc.lg<f> •.> the r'»»< 


Hook. -The Lart Day* of Oor 


SrF»bl'"<)mr«^"TC!°lE'.'c-l2'I£^sS-' 




:s;".;;.;=«s'/S'ssi-:3 


Nobllil. ft Gt..! BrtulDI Md IDmUSUl 




gU,« tlii.. B.b,, . Nf- Kdljloj.. }m- 




£?:!~^y3S£€:; 


Hooker and Arnotfe British 




Slllb Edlllcu, •»b nddlrlmi uil ConcF- 


Ha;dMi.-The Life of Beqjunln 


»s.rj"™?=:-«ss 


fMt^.?':s3p;'fei!i^^ 


i&'S^Sc"""-''™- 


S' ™i^T.SpiS^.^t'ul?'r.u*./Sl 




SirW. J. HMker'aPopnUrflDidB 


"'^^^^^u'it"' " ""'' 


ien.o.|>lctSlipe«^. 
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Home.—Anlntrodnctioii to the 

Cridral Study and Knowledge of the Holv 
Scriptures. Bjr the Rev. Thomas Habtwbli. 
HoBKB, B.D. New Edition, revised ftud 
corrected : ^th numerous Maps, and Fac- 
similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 5 vols. 8to. 
price 63«. 

Home's Compendious Introdnc- 

dnction to the Study of the Bible. Being 
an Abridrnieut of the Author's Introduction 
to the L'ritieal Studp and Knowledge of 
the Holjf Seripturet. Ntw Kdition ; with 
Maps and other EngraTings. l2mo. price 95. 

Howitt.— (A. M.) An Art Stu- 
dent in Monicfa, By Anna Mart Howitt, 
2 Tols. post Sto. price 14«. 

Howitt.— The Children's Tear. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four Illustrations, 
engTHTed by John Absolon, from Uriginnl 
Designs by Anna Mart IIowitt. Square 
16mo. price S«. 

William Howitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Book. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, tLnd Pursuits 
of Children in the Country. New Rdition ; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Howitt.— The Rural Life of Eng- 
land. By WiiAiAM Howitt. New Edition, 
corrected and revised ; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Sto. 31«. 

Howitt.- Visits to Remarkable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes lllustratiTe of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetry. By Wijcliam 
Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8to. 31 «. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8to. S1«. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 

Maliing Wills in conformitv with the T^w : 
virh a clear Exposition of toe Law relating 
to the Distribution of Pergonal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New ana 
enlarged Edition ; including the provisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
Sto. price 3«.6<f. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and enlarged Edition ; with the Addi- 
tion of Directions for paying Succession 
Duties on Real Property undrr Wills and 
Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
LegacyandSuecession Duty thereon. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6«. 



Hulbert.— The Gospel revealed 

to Job; or, Patriarchal Faith illustrated in 
Thirty Lectures on the principal Passsages 
of the Book of Job: With Explanatory, 
Illustrative, and Critical Notes. By the 
Rev. C. A. HuLBBRT, M.A., 8vo. price 13«. 

Humbley.— Journal of a Cavalry 

Officer: Including the memorable Sikh 
Camp^irn on845>6. By W. W. W. Humu- 
Z.Br, M.A.. Captain, 9th Queen*s Royal 
Lancers. With Plans and Mnp. Royal 8vo 
price 31«. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Trnnslated,with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. 16mo. price 
6«. : or in 2 vols. Si. 6d. each cloth ; 2«. 6d. 
each sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority^ by Mrs . 
Sabinb. Vols. I. and II. l6iM>. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewrd ; S<. 6d, eara'vlotb : or 
In post 8vo. 12«. 6d. each clotll. Vol. 111. 

fost 8vo. 12t. 6d. cloth : or in itmo. Part 
. 3s. 6d. sewed, 3s. 6tf. cloth j and Part 
II. 3« sewed, 4«. cloth. 



Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Similes of Shakspeare. With an elaborately 
illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, massive 
carved covers, and other EmbellishmentH, 
designed and executed by H. N. HuM- 
PHRBTS. Square, post 8vo. price 2I«. 



Hunt. —Researches on Light in 

Its Chemical Relations; Embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Proces- 
ses. By RoBBRT HvNT, F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition; frith Plate and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price 10>. 6d, 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Saered und Legendary Art. 
Second Edition ; with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and IR Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown Svo. price 38«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of 
Saered and Legendarif Art- Second Kdi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch* 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown Svo. price 38t. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Saered and 
Legendary Art. With 65 Drawings by the 
Author, and 163 Wood Engravings. Square 
crown Svo. price 28». 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Jameson.— A Coxmnonplaee Book 

of ThoagfaU, Memories, and Fancies, Ori- 
rinai and Selected. Part I. Ethics and 
Cliaractert Part II. Literature and Art. By 
Mrs.jAMSsoN. With Ktcbiof(S and Wood 
Enip-aTiogs. Square crown 8vo. 

[Ju$t readjf. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

the Edinbur«rl> Review. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume ; with a Portrait 
engraved l>]r Ubnbt Kobinson* and a Vig- 
nette View of Craigcrooic, engraved by 
J. Coasen. Square crown 8vo. 'Jl«. cloth; 
or 30«.<caif. 

•,• Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 
vols.Svo. piice •12«. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

WnrkA : With bis Life, bv Bishop Hbbbb. 
Revised and corrected by toe Rev. Charlcs 
Page £dbi«, Fellow uf Oriel College. Ox 
ford. Now complete in lU vols. 8vo. price 
5/. 0$. 

Jesse. — Russia and the War. 

By Captain Jesse (late Unattached), Author 
of Murray's Handbook for Hu$»ia, etc. 
Crown Svu. with Plan, price 2$,6d, 

Johnston.— A New Dictionary of 

Geoffraphy, Descriptive, Physical, Sutis- 
tical, uicl Historical t Forming a complete 
General Gazetteer of the World. By Ajcbx- 
ANDER Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., 
F.K.G.S.F.G.S. In One Volume of 1,4-tli 

I psifes ; comprising nearly 60,000 Names 

I of Places. 8vo. price 36«. cloth} or balf- 

I bound Jn russia, 4i«. 

I 

Kemble.— The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Con- 
quest. By John Mitcbeli. Kbmblb 
M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. i vols. 8vo. price 28j'. 

i Kent.— Aletheiaf or, the Doom 

of Mytho oify. With other Poems. By 
William Charles Mark Kent. Fcp, Sto. 
price 7*. 6rf. 

Kippis's Collection of Hymns 

aid J'salms for Public and Private Worship 
New Edition: including a New Supple- 
ment by the Rev. Edmcjnd Kbli., Sl.A. 
l8mo. price 4«. cloth} or 4s. 6d. roan. 

Kirby.-The Life of the Rev. 

Wii.tiAM KiRBr.M A., Rector of Barbara 
Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
and Joint-Author of the Introduction to 
^«*o«.o/o,ir. By the Rev. John Freeman. 
M.A. With Portrait, Vignette, and Fac- 
simile. 8vo. price 15«. 



Kirby & Spenoe's Introduction 

to Entomology ; or, Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects: comprising an 
account of noxious and useful Insects, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratarems, 
Habitations, -Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. New Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 31«. 6d. 

The Lady Una and her Queen- 

dom; or. Reform at the Rifht End. By 
the Author of ifom^ Truths Jot Home 
Peace f et9, Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 

Laing'sTS.) Observations on the 

Social and Political State of Denmark and 
the Duchies of Sleswitli and Holstein in 1851: 
Being the Third Series of Notes of a Tra- 
veller. 8vo. price 13«. 

Laing^s (S.) Observations on the 

Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848 and 1849 1 Beinar the Se- 
cond Series ot Notes of a Traveller. 8?o. 
price 14«. 

L. E. L.— The Poetical Works 

of Letitia Elizabeth Landon. New Edition : 
with 3 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 3 vols. 
16mo. price I0>. cloth i morocco, 2l«. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart. Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of the 
Heart. Bv P. M. LathAm, M.D., Physician 
Estraordinaryto the Queen. New &lition. 
3 vols. 12mo. price 16«. 

Mrs. R. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History ; or first Principles of Zoo- 
logy : comprising the Principles of Classi- 
fication, interspersed with amusing- and 
instructive Accounts of the most remark- 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarired: 
with numerous additional WoodcuU. Vcd 
8vo. price 7s. 6rf. *^' 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By the Author of Letters to 
J/jr Unknown Friends, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6«. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends 

By a Lady, Author of Letters on Happi- 
nets. Fourth and cheaper Bdltion. Yen. 
8vo. price bs. 

Lindley.— The Theory of Horti- 
culture ; Or, an Attempt to explain the 




Improved; with Wood Ruin«vings. 8vo 

[/m tkepre$a. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA. 

Of Historf, Biography, Uteratvre, the Arts and Sciencei, Natural History, and ManU' 
factures t A Series of Original Works by 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 
SIR JAMES MACKlNlX)SH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
THOMAS KBIGHTLEY,. 
JOHN FORSrER, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV G. R. GLEIO, 
J. C. L. DB SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., 0.8. 



And othbr Emikbitt Writbbs. 

Complete in 133 vols. Fcp. 8ro. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Gnioeas. 
The Work* jeparatelp, in Sets or Series, price Tliree Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



A U$t 0/ tht WoWLKM composing the CABINET CYCLOP^DIAi— 



1 . Bell's History of Russia • 8 vols. lOs. M. 

2. Bell's Lires or British PoeU,3Tols. f«. 

8. Brewster's Optics, . . 1 vol. 8s. td. 

4. Cooley^a Maritime and In- 

land Discovery . . 8 vols. 10«. 6d. 

5. Crowe's History of France, 3 vols. 10«. M, 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. St. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of 

the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 3«. 6d. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the 

Roman Empire . 2 vols. 7s. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry . 1 vol. St. M. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Eco- 

nomy .... Svola. 7'. 

11. Dunham's Spain and Por- 

tugal .... 5 vols. 17*. 6<'- 
13. Dunham's History of Den- 
maric, Sweden, and Nor. 
way .... 8 vols. 10s. dd, 

Dunham's History of Po- 
land .... 1 vol. 8«. 6d. 

Dunham's Germanic Em- 
pire ^ . . . 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. 14«. 

Dunham's British Drama* 
tists .... 3 vols. 7'. 

Dunham's Lives of Early 
Writers of Great Britain, 1 vol. 8f . M. 

Fergus's History of the 

United States . . 3 vols. 7«. 

Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities . . 3 vols. Js. 

Forster's Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth . . . 6 vols. 17«. 6tf. 

Gleig's Lives of British 
Military Commanders 8 vols. lOi. 6d. 

Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands ... 1 vol. St. 6d. 

Henslow's Botany . • 1 vol. 8«. 6d. 

Herschel's Astronomy . 1 vol* Zs.M. 

Herschel's Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy . 1vol. Ss.M. 

History of Rome . 3 vols. ?'• 

History of Switzerland . 1vol. 3s.iid. 

Holland's Manufactures in 
Metal, .... 8vola. lOs.M. 

James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . 6 vols. 17s. 6d, 

Kater and Lardner's Me- 
chanics . . .1 vol. 2s. M. 



18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 
85. 

36. 
87. 
28. 

89. 

30. 

SI. 

83. 
88. 



34. Lardner on Heat . . I vol. 8f . M. 

86. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . .1 vol. 3s, 6d. 
36. Lardnerand Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, 3 vols. 7s. 

87. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay's Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . 7 vola. 34i. 6d. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 
Bell's History of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 8&S. 

89. Montgomerv and Shelley's 
Eminent Italian, Spanish, 
aud Portuguese Authors,3 vols. 10«.64l. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 14«. 

41. Nicolas's Cluronology ot 

History . . .1 vol. 

43. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 
logy .... 3 vols 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1 vol. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 
Porcelain and Glass . 1 vol. 



8«.6tf. 
7s. 

Ss.6d. 
3s. 6d 



46. Roscoe's British Lawyers, 1 vol. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 



3«. 6tf. 
3s. 6d. 



Keightley's Outlines of 

History . 
Lardner's Arithmetic 
Lardner's Geometry 



1 vol. 8«.6tf. 
I vol. 8«. 6d. 
1 vol. 8«. dd. 



land .... 3 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 3 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swalnson'a 

Insects .... 1vol. 3s, dd. 

50. Southey's Lives of British 

Admirals ... 5 vols. 17«. 6d. 

51. Stebbing's Church History, 2 vols. 7«. 

52. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vola. 7s. 
58. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . 1vol. 3s. 6d. 

64. Swainson's Natural HIs- 

torv and Classification of 

Animals . . .1vol. 8«.6d. 

65. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . 1 vol. 8ff. 6<f. 
56. Swainson's Birds . 2 vols. 7s. 

67. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

•tc 3 vols. 7«. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . 1 vol. 8s. M. 
69. Swainson's Shells and 

Shellfish . . . ivol. 3s. 6d. 

60. Swainson's Animalsin Me- 

nageries . . 1vol. 3s, dd. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists I vol. 8«. dd. 
69. ThirlwalPa History of 

Greece . . 8 vole. 38«. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botiinr. New Kdltion, with Correction» 
aiiti copious Additions | Six Plates and 
Domeroiu Woodcuts. 8vo. price S4«. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Ozonien- 

■ia ; iive, Florilcipani e luaibui poetiria di- 
▼ersoruin OxonienRium GrKcis et J<atiuU 
decerptum (•urniite G0i.tEU«o Ltnwood, 
M.A. ^dlsChtisti Alnmrao. 8to. price I4i. 

Dr. Little on Deformities.— On 

ttic Nature and Treatment of Deformitiea 
of tlie Hnmaii Frame. By W. J. Littlb, 
M.D., Phvairian to tiie London Hoapital, 
etc. With 160 Woodcuts and Diagrama. 
8vo. price 16«. 

Litton.— The Church of Christ, 

in Its Idea, Attributes, and Ministrr: Witii 
a particular Reference to the Controversy 
on the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. Br the Rev. Edward Arthur 
Litton, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall , Oxford. 8vo . price 16«. 

Loch.— A practical Legal Guide 

for Sailors and Merchants durinif War : 
With Appendices contaiuinfr the Orders in 
Council and other Official Docnmrnts re- 
latiii]^ to the present War. By Wilt.jam 
Adam IjOch« of the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 8to. price 9«. 6<f. 

Lorimer^s (C.)Letters tea Young 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5«. %d, 

Loudon^s Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners, ^Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, and Farmers; In Arith- 
metic, Boole-keeping, Geometry, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, 
Land-Snrreying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Iso- 
metrical Projection and Perspective. 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 7f. 6<f. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening i comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Hntticultiire, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening : Includ- 
ing all the latest improvements ; with many 
hundred Woodcuts. NewKdition, corrected 
and improved by Mrs. LiOUdok. 8vo. 
price 60c. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shmhs; or the Arboretum et Frutiee- 
tmm Britannieum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described : with their Pro- 
pagation, Culture* and Uses In the Arts ; 
and with Engravings of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. With about 3,000 l^'oodcnts. 8vo. 
price 60t. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture i comprising theTheorr and Prac- 
tice of the Valuation, Transfer, Lajinip-out, 
Improvement, and Management of Landed 
Propertr, and of the Cultivation and Eco- 
nomy or the Animal and Vegetable Pio- 
dnctlons of Agriculture. New Edition i 
with 1,100 WoodenU. Sro. price fiOt. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
now found in, or nave been Introduced into. 
Great Britain, giving their Natural History, 
accompanied oy such descriptions, en- 
graved Figures, and elementary details, as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mere En- 
glish reader, to discover the name of every 
Plant which he may find in flower, and ac- 
quire all the information respecting it which 
is uaeful and interesting. New Edition, 
corrected throughout and brought down to 
the year 186&. by Mrs. Loitdon and Obobob 
Don, Esq., r.L.S., etc. 8vo. 

[/« the Spring, 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture : containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, Including Farm Houses, Tanneries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try inns. Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings-np, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Louoon ; 
with 3,000 WoodcuU. 8vo. price 63«. 



Loudon's Hortus Britannicus) 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or Introduced Into Britain. 
An entirely New Edition corrected through- 
out : With a Supplement, including all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs.Lov- 
DON ; assisted by W. H. Baxtbr and 
David WooAbb. 8vo. price Sis. M. — The 
SuPFLBMEMT Separately, price 14s. 

Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener's Calendar; Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as well as 
what should be done in a Garden in each 
Month: with plain Rules how to do what 
is requisite. i6mo. with Woodcuts, Js. 6d, 

Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

Companion ; or. How to Knjoy a Country 
Life Rationallv. Fourth Edition, with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6t. 

Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the Britiah Islands : 
comprehending the Natural and Keono- 
mical History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form } and Observations on the Prinrinles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. l/ow, Esq., 
F.n .F.R. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 26«. 
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Low's Elements of Practical 

A^cnlturet comprehending the Coltiva- 
tion of PluiU, the Hntbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animalt, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New Edition; with 300 Woodcnts. 
Bto, 21«. 



Macanlay. —Speeches of the 

Ri^ht Hon. T. B. Macaalaj, M.P. Cor- 
rected by H1M8BI.F. 8to. price 13*. 



Macaolay.— The History ofEng- 

land from the Accession of James II. By 
THOMA.S BA.BINOTOK Haca.ui.at, New 
Kdition. Vols. i. and II. 8to. price 82«. 



mr. Hacaulay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to the Edin- 
buryh Review, roar Editions, as follows :— 

I. LiBRART Edition (the Seventh), in 
3 vols. 8to. price 36s. 

t. Complete in Omb Volumb, with Por- 
trait and Vii^ette. Square crown 8to. 
price 21«. cloth t or 30s. calf. 

8. Amotbbr Edition, in 3 tols. fcp. 8ro. 
price Sis. 



4. Peopi.b'8 EDiTiONt in 2 toIs. 
8vo. price 8«. cloth. 



crown 



Macanlay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, Ivry, and the Armada. By Thomas 
Babington MACAirz.Ar. New Edition 
l6mo. price 4«. M. cloth; or 10s. M. 
bound in morocco. 



Mr. Macaolay 's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With numerous yiastrations, Ori- 

flual and from the Antique, drawn on 
Vood by George Scarf, Jun. New Edition. 
Pcp.4to. price 21«. boards; or 42s. bound 
in morocco. 



Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio; 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci : A 
Tale. By the late Diana Loui»a Mac- 
donald. Fcp. 8yo. price 6«. 



Macintosh.— A Military Tour in 

European Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
Eastern Shores of the Black Seat including 
Routes across the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
•nd Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, 
and Persian ProTiuces of the Caucasian 
Range ; with Strategical Obserratioiis on 
tha Probable Scene of the Operatious of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. Bt Major- 
Gen. A. F. Mackintosh, K.H., F.R.G.S., 
F.G.8., Commanding Her Majesty's Tk'oops 
in the Ionian Islands. With Maps, t toIs. 
post Sto. price 21s. 



Sir James Mackintoshes History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reformation. 
Library Kdition, rerised by th« Aathor's 
Son. t vols. 8vo. price 2U. 



Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous Works : Including 
his Cnntributlous to the Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume ; wltD Portrait 
and vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

•»• Also a NKW EDITION, In S voli. 
fcap.Svo. price2l«. 



M'Culloch.~A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By 3. R. 
M'CuLLocH, Esq. New Edition ; embrac 
ing a large mass of new and important In* 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. Svo. price SOs. cloth ; half-rutsia, 
with flexible back, 65s. 

M'Calloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the varioiu Countries, Places, and Prin* 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. Bv 
J. R. N'OuLi-ocB, F.sq. Illustrated with 
Six large M.«ips. New Edition, with a Supple 
ment, comprising the Population of Great 
Britain from the Census of 1861. 2 vols. 
Svo. price 63«. 

M^CnUoch. — An Account, De- 
scriptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire 1 Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Caparities, Population, Industry, and Civil 
ana ReUgions Institutions. By J. R.M'Coi,- 
rocR, Asq. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
an Appendix of Tables. 2 vols. Svo. price 42s. 



Maitland.— The Church in the 

Catacombs t A Description of the Priml« 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by its 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rev.CBABi.xs 
Maitland. New F.dition, with many Wood- 
cuts. Svo. price 14«. 



Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and Illus- 
trated by Experiments. New Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 
price 14f . 



Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected ; with 
23 Plates. Fcp. Svo. price 10*. 6**. 
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MEW W0BK8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



nra. Marcet'8 Convenatioiui on 

Political Economy. In which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarlr explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«* <•• 



nra. Marcet's Conversations on 

lie Physiology I comprehending the 
:• of Botany, with their Application 
culture. New Rdition t with Four 



VegeUble Phj 
Elements of B 
to- Agriculture. 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 



Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Land aud Water. New Edition, rerised 
and corrected ; with n coloured Mnp, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8to. price 5«. 6d. 



Martineao.— Cliarcli History in 

England : Beinff a Sketch of the History o( 
the Church oi^ England from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rer. Arthur MartiNkao. M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
]2mo. price 6s. 



Maunder' s Biographical Trea- 
sury I consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices oT above I2,0U0 Eminent Per- 
sons of ail Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period of History. Eighth Edition, 
revised throughout, and brought down to 
the close uf the year 1853. rep. 8vo. I0«. 
cloth ; bound in roan^ l'2$. ; calf, 12«. M. 



Maunder^s Historical Treasury; 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Uuiversal Hlbtory, Ancient aud Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Rdition i revi&ed 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10«. cloth; roan, 
12«. ; calf, 12«. 6d. 



MaUnder'S Scientific and Lite- 
rary. Treasury : A New and Popular En- 
cyclopaedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; including ail Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Litera- 
ture and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
F trice 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. ; calf 
ettered, 12s. 6d. 



Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dlctionanr of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the Zoological 
Characteristics that diittinffuishthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information 
illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
000 Woodcuts. New Edition ; with 900 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; 
roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6<f. 



Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Ubrary of Reference. Comprii- 
ing an English Dictionarr and Grammar, 
an Universal Osxetteer, a Classical Diction- 
ary, a Chronolocy, a Law Dictionary, a 
Svnopsls of the Peerage, nnmerous usefU 
l^bles, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
vised and corrected : With lome Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8vo. price 10s. cloth; bound in 
roan, 13s. ; calf, ISs. M. 



Merivale. — A History of tbe 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rer. 
CaARLBs HRRtTAX.E, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. price 28s. ; and v<d. III. com- 
pleting the Histotr to the Establishment of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price 14s. 



Merivale.— The Tall of the Bo- 
man Republic : A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
Cbari^bsMbrivaxk, B.D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. I2mo< 
price 7s. M. 



Merivale.— An Account of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. TVanbtated 
from the German of Abeken ; and Edited by 
the Rev. Charuu Meriyacb, B.D. )2mo. 
price 9s. 6d. 



Milner.— The Baltic ) Its Ckttes, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea, etc. By the Rev. T. Mix.nbr, 
M.A., F.EXS.8. PostSvo. \Ju$t reudf. 

Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions by the late Rev. 
TsAAc Bi[]Z.NBR, D.D., F R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Uranthaic, B.D. 4 vola. 
8vo. price 52«. 



Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Montgomery: 

Including Selections from his Correspond- 

. ence and Conversations. By John Hoi.- 

LAND and James Etebett. [In the preta. 



Montgomery.— Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jambs Mohtoombrt. 18mo. 6«. 6sf. 



James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, com- 
plete in One Volume; with Portndt and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 10s. 6tf. 
cloth ; morocco, 21s.— Or in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 30». 
cloth; morocco, 36s.' 
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Moore.— Man and his MoUves. 

By Qbobob MooRBf M.D., Mamber of the 
Rojral College of Phjaiciani. Third and 
ebeaper SdtUou, Fcp . 8to. price 4«. 

Moore.— The Power of the Sool 

over the Body, contidered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By GbOrsb MoorBi 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, etc. Pi/tk and cneaper SMtion, 
Fcp. Sroj, price 6$, 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Qbobob Moorb. 
M.D., Member of the Rojral College of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Bditien. 
Fcp. Svo. priced*. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relations to the 



Blood. Bj Gbobob MooBBf M.D. Post 
Sfo 



tod. By 
. 7$. M. 



Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
bv the Right Hon. Lord John Rttssbxl, 
M.P. With Portraits and Vignette llinstra- 
tions. Vols. I. to Vi. post 8yo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Vols. 711. and Vllf. completing the work, 
are mearlg reaijf, 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete in Une Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sioperton 
Cottage. Medium 8to. price 31«. cloth; 
morocco 42*. Or in 10 toIs. fcp. 8to. with 
Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 85«. 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas Moorb, Author 
of Lalla Rookht etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
&f . cloth ; 12s. 6tf. bound in morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlcs, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. price 6«. cloth ; 
1%$. 6d. bound in morocco* 



Moore's Irish Melodies. Illus- 
trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and 
the whol« of the Letter- press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Beclier. Super royal Sro. 
price 8is. dd. boards t bound in morocco. 
je2.13«. M. 

*,* The Original Edition, in Imperial gro. 
price 68«. boards ; morocco, £4. 14s. 6<f. ; 
Proofs, jge. 6t. boards,— majr $tilt it had. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh i An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
Antobionraphical Prefart from the Col- 
lective Edition of Mr. Moore*i Poetical 
iVorks. and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, 
R.A. iSmo. 1$, cloth) or 12«. M. morocco. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh i An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbonld, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. New Edition. 
Square crown Svo. Us. cloth ) morocco, 26$. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal Svo. jnrice Oae Guinea, ttHl remain. 



Morton's Manual of Pharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinarv College, with an attempt j 
at their Classification ; and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that Institution. Fifth Edition 
Fcp. Svo. price 10s. 



Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosblbv, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy In King's College, London. Svo. 
price 24it. 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. Bv Wizj.iam Murb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. Svo. price 38s.-> 
Vol. IV. price 16s. 



Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- 
graphy t Comprisinga complete Description 
of the Earth: ezhibitingits Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the industry. Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
Svo. price 60s. 



Neale. — " Risen from the 

Ranks ;*' Or, Conduct ver$uM Caste. By 
the Rev. Erskinb Neaxb, M.A., Rector ol 
Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. Svo. price 6s. 



Nieale.— The Biches that bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Erskimb Nbalb> 
M.A. Fcp. Svo. price 6|. 



Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just; By the Rev. Erskinb 
NBA.I.B, M.A. Fcp. Svo. with Woodcuts, 7<. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Hcale.— The Closing Scene ; or 

ChrlatUnitjand Inftdelitj contrMted in the 
Last Hoan of Kemarkiible Persous. Bj the 
Rer. Krskinb Nba.lb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 3 ToU. fcp. 8to. price 12<.| or sepa- 
nUely, fif.each. 



Newman.— DiscouneB addressed 

to Mixed Congrc^tions. Bj Jobm Hcmrt 
Nbwmak, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8to. price 12«. 



Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

SqtUrea : A SItetch. Bt Cboric Oldaobe, 
Esq., of Sax-NormanDury, Bometime of 
Christ Church, Ozon. Crown 8to. 9«. M. 



Oldmizon.— Gleanings from Pic- 
cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Uldmixon. Com- 
mander R.N. With Illnstrations printed 
In Colours. PostSvo. [Juitread^. 

Opie (Mrs.)— Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diarirs, and other Manu- 
scripts. By Cxcti'tA LucT Brightwbi.I'. 
Second Emtion ; with Portrait. 8to. price 
10«.64r. 



Stray Leaves from an Arctic 

Journal ; or. Eighteen Months in the PoUr 
Refifions in search of Sir John Franiclin's 
Expedition. Bv Lieut. 8. Osborn. R.N., 
Commanding ll.M.S.V. Pioneer. With Map 
and 4 coloured Plates. Post 8to. price 12«. 



Owen Jones.— Flowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts- A Series of Stanzas. 
By Mart Anne Bacon. With beautiful 
Illustrations of Flowers printed in Colours 
by Owen Jones, imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

Owen. —Lectures on the Gom- 

paratire Anatomy and Physiology of the 
luTertebratc Animals. By Richard Owbn, 
F.R.S. Hunterinn Profensor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8to. with Woodcuts. [In the preu. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Coniparntive Anatomr and Physiolngy 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 8to. price lis. 



The Gomplete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the various 
Worlis, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gborob Pbarcb, Esq. 3 Tols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait. 3&*. 6d. 



Gaptain FeeVs TraTels in Nuhia. 

—A Ride tbrnngh the Nubian Uesert. By 
Captain W. Pbbl, R.N. Post 8to. with a 
Route Map, price 6$. 



Fereira^s Treatise on Food and 

Diet. With Obserrations on the DieteUcal 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropollun and other KsUblishmenta for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, CUldren, the 
Sick, etc. 8to. 16«. 



Fesehers Elements of Fhysies. 

Translated from the Geman, with Notes, 
by R. West. With DiaicraBs and Wood- 
cuts. 8 Tols. fcp. 8to. price 31«. 



Fhillips.— A Ckdde to Geology. 

By John Phillips, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the UniTcrsity 
of ( )xford. Fourth Kdittou, corrected to the 
Present Time | with 4 PJ«tes. Fcp. Sro. 
price 6«. 



Fhillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extenslTC Alterations and Additions, 
by H. J . Brookb. F.R.8., F.OS.; and W. 
H. Miller, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the UniTersity of Cambrldce. 
With numerous Wood KngruTlngs. Post 
8to. price I8s. 



Fhillips.— Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Palsosolc Foskils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geolorical Snr* 
vey of that District. By John Phuxtps, 
M.A. etc. 8vo . with 60 Plates, price 9«. 



Gaptain Fortlock's Beport on 

the Geology of the County of Londonderrr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Femumach, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, price S4«. 



Fower's Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From • Journal 
kept in that Country, from July 1846 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Poft 8vo. 12*. 



Fsychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Iniuence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. Fcp. 8vo. price fit. 
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Fulman's Vade-Mecum of Tly- 

Fishinr fur Trout; beings a complete Prac- 
tical 'n-eatise on that Branch ot the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copioai Inatmc- 
tions for the Maunfactnre of Artificial Fliea. 
Third Edition, with Woodcnta. Fcp. 8to. 
price 6«. 



Fycroft*s Coarse of English 

Reading, adapted to erery Taate and Ca- 
pacity ; Witn Uterary Anecdote*. New 
and cheaper Edition, rep. 8to. price 6$. 



Dr. Beece's Medical Guide f for 

the use of the Clergy, Head* of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners : 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
rnlshing Symptoms, Canaes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the H uman Frame. S eveuteenth Edition , 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son, Dr. H. Bbboc, M.R.CS. etc. Sro. 
price 13«. 



Bicli^s ninstrated Oompanion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greelt Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of all the Words repre- 
sentinsr Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Foft 8to. price 31*. 



Sir J. Bicliardson^s Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rnpert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Diseorery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franlilin. 
With an Appendix on the Pliysical Geo- 
graphy of North America I a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 3 toU. 8to. price 31*. 6d. 



Horsemanship! or, the Art of 

Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Inatruc- 
tions for Brealcing in Colts and Young 
Horses. Br Captain Richardson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 IJue En- 
graTlngs. Square crown Sto. price 14*. 



Biddle^s Complete Latin-Eng- 

llsh and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Col^ges aud Srhools. New and 
cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. 
Sto. 31*. 

a— ^♦-1- /1^<Bnglish-Latin Dictionary, 7* 
separately | TheLaan-EugU«hDictionary,15,. 



Biddle*s Oopioiis and Critical 

I^atiu* English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freond. New and ehttaper Edition. Post 
4to. price 31*. 6tf. 



Kiddie's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meanlngf 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Laon 
Classical Words. Royal 33mo. price 4*. 

Eivers's Rose- Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Hoses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo.price3*.6tf. 

Dr. E. Bohinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised aud in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18*. 

Bogers.—Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review 
By Hbkbv BooEBfc. 3 vols. 8vo. price 34*. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 1'4*. 



Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion i with amnlc 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Bus- 

selj. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits, Vlg- 
nettes. and Facsimile. 3 vols, post 8vo 
price 15*. 



The Life of William Lord Bus- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Rt;s- 
SRLi. . M . P . The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price 10*. M. 

St. John (the Hon. F.)— Bambles 

in Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
FRRDINA.ND St. John. With Fout coloured 
Plates . Post 8vo. price 9*. id. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago ; Its History and Present State. 
By HoHACB St. John. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
price 31*. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Isis: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By Jambs 
AuansTOS St. John. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31*. 
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NEW WO&KS AMD NEW EDITIONS 



St. John (J. A.)— There and 

Back A|pdn In Search of Beantj. Bj 
J. A. St. Johk. S toU. poat 8to. 21«. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Aathor of Letttrt to m» Unknown 
PritndM, etc. Fcp. 8to. price /<• 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Earlieat Timea to the Taking of 
Corinth bj the Romans, B.C. 146. munlj 
based upon Bishop Thirlwall'a History of 
Greece. Br Dr. Lsomhard Sobmitb, 
F.R.8.E. Rector of the Hirh School of Kdin- 
bargh. New Kdltlon. lino, price 7«. M. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, and conaeqnent Dla- 
rorery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 3 Tois. poat 8to. 8U. 
— An Abridomknt, In 16mo. price *i$. 6tf« 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed br C. Whittinghanvi nnlformlT 
with the Thumb Bible; bound and clasped. 
64mo. price Kightcenpence. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on SiWer; with Picture Snbjecta, 
numerous Landscape and lllniitratiTe WW- 
uettes, and Illuminated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, detiirned by M. Lepzi,i.e dc 
Bo»>Gali.ais. Square 18mo. price in 
ornamental boards, One Guineai or 81s. 6tf. 
bound iu morocco. 

Self-Denial the Preparation for 

RaHter. By the Author of Lettera to mg 
Unknown FrientU, etc. Fcp. Sto. 2t. 6d. 



Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rer. W. Sswelz., 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Colleee, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 



SewelL— The EarVs Daughter. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited 
by the Ret. W. Sbwbi.1., B. D. 2 vols. fcp. 
8to. 9$. 

Sewell.— Gertrude ! A Tale. By 

the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by 
the ReT. W. Srwcix, B.D. New Edition. 
Fcp.Sro. price 6«. 



Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage i A 

Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author Amj^ Herbert. Edited by the 
Hew. W. Sbwxu., B.D. New Edition. 
8Tols.fcp.8vo. price 16«. 



SewelL— Margaret PereivaL By 

the Aathor of Amp Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. 8bwbi.l, B.D. New Saitlon. 
S ToU. fcp. Sro. price 12«. 

Bg the $am0 Amtkor, 

Katharine Ashton. New Edi- 

tioD. S Tols. fcp. 8to. price ISt. 

The Ezperienee of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«. M. 



Readings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmadon : Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp. Sro. price 5«. M. 



Readings for Every Day in 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
BisBop JsRBscr Tatmr. Fcp. Sro. 6$, 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictlonarr of the British 
Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising con* 
else Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seats, Natural Featurea, and fJo* 
Jecta of Note, founded on the best Autho- 
rities ; foil Particulara of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlia> 
mentary Borongha ; with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far aa completed! and an Ap> 

gendix, containing a General View of the 
esources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of^ certain 
Results of the Census of 1851. S vols. 8vo. 
price £2. I6t' 



The Pamily Shakspeare) in 

which nothing Is added to the Original 
Text; but those Words and Ezpreaaions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowdlbr, Esq. 
F.R.R. New Edition, in volumea for the 
Pocket i with 86 Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 80«« 

••* Also a LtBRART Edrioit { in One 
Volume. Medium 8vo. price 3U. 



Short Whist) Its Blse, Pro- 
gress, and Laws : With Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, 
Cribbare. Backgammon. By Major A • * • * • 
New Eoition ; to which are added, Precepta 
forTyros. ByMrs.B**** Fcp.Svo. 8s. 



BBOIVir, AND Co. 2] 



sir Eager d« Ooveiley. Tram 



Smee'B Elements of Electto- 



ftnith*! Sacred Annals.— SMKd 

airUltnt, AUTiiUdl, Bil>7li£lu».Ml<ttl' 

SKnd and PiSfnH Il!lIMT,'»d"l>I'riDI 
(b> Fnllliaiiil gl Sund Pn^cr- B^ 



Saered AnnaJst Vol. I. The 



Saered Auual* : ToL H. The 



The Bev. Sydney Smith's Sle- 



Tbe Idffc and Ootreapondenee of 



Sonthey^ Llfi of Wwleyi and 

^«auBaeJ'n^l«i:olertdBF, Eaq .nidthE 



Sontbey'a Oommmplue Books. 

pQHfrialDf— I, Choice PatiABfti wltbCol- 
SiibJ«Taj A. ADiljtirAlHe«dl»ttD*aTloui 






Bobeit Sonthey'sComplete Foet- 
Sclect Works oF the BrlHah 



Sonthey's The Doctor ete. Gom- 
Slr Jomee Stephen's LeetimB 



It Jamee Stephen's Esrayi In 
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NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 



Stonehenge. — The Greyhound : 

B«lor • Treatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Kesnog, and Training Grejhonnda for Pub' 
lie Rnnninir; their Diaeaaea and Treat 
men t Contaiuing alao, Ruiea for tlie Ma- 
na^ement of roaraing kleetiugi, and for 
tlie Deciaion of Conraea. By Stonehenoe, 
With nnmemoa Portraits of Grefliounds, 
etc., engraved on Wood, and a Trontis- 
piece engraved on Steel. 8«taare crown 
8vo. piivc 3U. 



Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing Scliool Trainera and 
OoTemesaes. By 1>avid Stow. Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glaagow Normal 
Free Seminary. Tenth Rdition ; with Plates 
and Woodcats. Post 8to. price 6«. 



Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow'a 
Straita, in the Yeara 1850 and 1851, per- 
formed by H. M. Shipa Lady Franklin 
and Sophia, nuder the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in aearch of the Miaatn^ 
CrewaofH. M. Shipa £rrftttt and Terror. 
with Cliarts and Illnatrations. S Tola. 
post 8to. price ijt. 



Tate.— On the Strength of Ma- 

terlala ; containingvarioua oriitinal and uae- 
fnl Formnlie, apeciaily applied to Tabular 
Bridgea, Wrought iron and Caat Iron 
Beama. etc. ByTbomai Tatb, F.R.A.8. 
8to. price 6«. 6«. 



Taylor.— Loyola ! and Jesuitism 

In its Radlments. By Is vac Tatloa. 
Post 8to. with a Medallion, price 10«. 6d. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism, 



Br Isaac Tat tea. 
trait, price 10$. 6d. 



Post 8to. with a Por- 



Theologia Germanica; which 

setteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine 
Truth, and aaith rery lofty and lovely 
Things touching a Perfect Life. Trans 
lated by Scsakna Wimkworth : With a 
Preface by the Rev. Chabz.es KiNasLET; 
and a Letter by Chevalier Bcnsbn. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6«. 



Thirlwall.— The History of 

Greece. Bv the Right Rev. the Lobd 
Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improved Library Edition ; 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price jg4. 16«. 

Also, an Edition In 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28*. 



Thomson (The Bev.W.)— An Out- 

lioe of the Laws of Thought : Being • 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. Br 
the Rev. W. Thomson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen*4 College, Oxford. Third 
F.dition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. M. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Tboo* 
sand, and from 1 to 8r>5 Daya, in a regular 
prorresaion of Single Days; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Yeara. Also, 
numerous other Tables of KzchanK:ea, Time, 
and Uiacounts. New Edition, l&io. 8$. 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

Bolton Cobnev, Kaq. Illustrated with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Engravings from 
Ueaigna by Membera of the Etching Clnb. 
Square crown 8vo. price 21<. cloth ; or, S6«. 
bound in morocco. 



Thornton.— Zohrab ; or, a Mid- 
summer Day's Dream : And other Poems. 
ByWiLLiAscT.THOBNTON. Fcp.8vo.S«.M. 



Todd (Charles). — A Series of 

Tables of the Area and Circumference of 
Circles ; the Solidity and Superficies of 
Spheres; the Area and Length of the Dia- 
gonal of Squares; and tlie Specific Gravity 
of Bodies, etc. By Charlbs Todo, En- 
gineer. The Second Edition, improved 
and extended. Post 8vo. price &>. 



The Thumb Bible ^ or, Verbum 

Sempiternum. By J. Tati^oh. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. 



Townsend.— The Lives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the'Last and of the Pre* 
sent Century. By W. C Towxsbnd* Esq.} 
M.A., Q.C. 2 vola. Svo. price 38*. 



Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 

ala, revised and illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. Bv W. C Townsbmd, Esq., M.A. 
Q.C. 3 vols. Svo. price 3U«. 



Sharon Tumer^s Sacred His- 
tory of the worid, attempted to be Phllo* 

sophically considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. 8. TtnuirBB. 
3 vols, post Svo. price 31«. 64l. 
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THE TRATELLEBJS UBRABT, 



Idi fiPKECuea era PABLMuiNTABTilEtllHll } ' 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Sharon Tamer's History ofEn^ 

land dariug: the Middle Ages: ComprUinff 
the Relipi* from the Normao Conquest to 
the Acceiaion of Hennr Vlll. Fifth RditioD, 
rcTlsed by the Rev. 8. Titakbr. 4 Tola. 
8to. price 60$. 

Sharon Tomer's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, from the Rarlieat Period to 
the Norman Conquest. The Serenth Edi- 
tion, rerised by the Rev. S. TtJBifEB. 
S Tols. 8vo. price 36*. 

Dr. Torton'sMannal ofthe Land 

and Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
lands. New Edition with considerable Ad- 
ditions: by John Edward Grat. With 
Woodcuts, and 13 colonred Plates. Post 
8to. price 15«. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures and Mines : Containing a 
clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. The Fourth Edition, much en> 
Urged and corrected throughout; with ail 
the Information comprised in the Supple- 
ment of Recent Improvementt brought 
down to the Present Time, and incorporated 
in the Dietionarg . Most of the Articles 
being entirely re-written, and many New 
Articles now first added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 3 vols. Sro. price 60*. 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

History, chiefly Ornithology. ByC.WA- 
TBRTON« Esq. With an Antobiogmphy of 
the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 8to. 10«. 

Separately: Vol. I. (First Series), 6«. 6tf. 
Vol. II. (Second Series), 4«.6tf. 

Alaric Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly- 
finished Une Eugrarings, executecT ex- 
fressly for the worlc by the most eminent 
ainters and Engravers. Square crown 8to. 
price 31«. 6</. boards, or 45«. bound in mo- 
rocco i Proof Impressions, 63«. boards. 

Webster and Farkes's Ency- 

elopiediaof Domestic Economy; Comprising 
sncn subjects as are most immediately 
connected with Houselceepinff i AS) The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the rari 
ous Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
of their Materials— Duties of Serrauts, etc. 
New Edition ; with nearly \fiWi Woodcuts, 
8to. price 60s. 

Wheeler. — The Geography of 

Herodotus Dereloped, Explained, and Illus- 
trated from Modem Researches and Dis- 
coveries. By J. Talbots Wheblbr. 
V.E.O S. Sro.witb Maps and Plans. 

INearlf readg. 



Willich's Popular Tables for 

aseertidDtnr the Value of Lifehold, Lease- 
bold, and UBnrch Property, Renewal Fines, 
etc. Third Edition, with additional Tkbles 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithms, IVi- 
tonometry. Astronomy, Geography, etc. 
rost 8to. price 9«. 



Lady Willonghby's Diary (1685 

to 166S). Printed, ornamented, and bound 
in the sMe of the Period to which Tke 
Diarjf refers. New Edition ; in Two ParU. 
Square fcp. 8to. price 8*. each, boards ; or, 
bound in morocco, 18«. each. 



Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries on the Laws of En- 
gland, intended for the use of Young Per- 
sons, and comprised in a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Dsughter. A New 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the 
Present Day, by Sir Johm K. Eardlbt 
WiLMOT. BartM Barrister at-Law, Recorder 
of Warwick. 12mo. price 6s. 6tf. 



Tonge.— A Hew English-Greek 

Lexicon: Containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good Authority. Br C. 
D. YoNGE,.B.A. Post 4to. price 31«. 



Yonge's New Latin Gradns 




Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rngby Schools ; 
King's College, London ; and Marlborough 
Collesre. Third "-•'*•— '^" • * • 



Col leg 

and corrected. 



Edition, carefully rerised 
Post 8to. price 9s. 



Touatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 

LiAM YouATT. With a Treatise of Drauirht. 
A New Edition ; with numerous Wood En- 
grarings from Designs by William Harvey. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should 
be ordered). 8to. price lOs. 



Touatt.— The Dog. By William 

V00A.TT. A New Edition ; with numerous 
Engravings from Designs by William Har- 
vey. 8to. 6*. 



Zmnpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language. Tiranslated and adapted 
for the nse of the English Students, by Dr. 
L. SoBMiTi, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh 1 With numerous a2u 
ditions and Corrections by the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised; with an Index. Sro. price 14«. 
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